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THÉ MOVEMENTS OF 
PEOPLE IN SCOTLAND 
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In recent years considerable concern has been expressed in 
Scotland regarding the loss of population from particular 
regions, such as the Highlands, the North-east and the Borders, 
and the increased concentration in the already well-populated 
Central Lowlands. In order to provide an historical perspective 
to the current discussion the present writer has considered it 
useful to show the state of internal migration in Scotland in 
the three years, 1851, 1901 and 1951.? 

Since 1851 the population of Scotland has increased from 
2-9 millions to 5-1 millions, i.e. by 76 per cent. One hundred 
years previously, in 1755, the population was estimated at 
13 millions by Dr. A. Webster in the unofficial but valuable 
census carried out under his direction by parish ministers 
and entitled “An Account of the Number of the People in 
' Scotland in the year One thousand Seven hundred and Fifty 
Five” (reprinted in Kyd 1952). The first official census, taken in 


- 1801, revealed a population of 1'6 millions, indicating an 


increase of 27 per cent during the previous half-century. 
Between 1801 and 1851 the rate of growth was 80 per cent, 
between 1851 and 1901, when the population reached 4-5 
millions, the rate was 55 per cent, while in the last fifty years 
the rate was 14 per cent. 

Over the last two hundred years profound agricultural and 
industrial changes, in conjunction with a high rate of natural 
increase, at least until the beginning of the present century, 
fostered a transformation of the geographical pattern of employ- 
ment opportunities and thus led to considerable internal 
migration. The redistribution of population effected since 1755 
is indicated in Table I. This gives the numbers living in the 
various parts of Scotland in 1755 and in the census years 1801, 
1851, 1901 and 1951, and also the percentage of the national 
population represented by these figures. 

* Lecturer in Geography, University of Edinburgh. 
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STATISTICAL REGIONS 

The territorial units here adopted differ somewhat from those 
customarily used by the Registrar-General for Scotland. Four 
major divisions are distinguished, here called “North”, “South”, 
“Forth-Tay” and “Greater Clyde”, the two latter in turn 
constituting a larger “Central” division. The North division 
consists of the seven crofting counties (Argyll, Caithness, 
Inverness, Orkney, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland and 
Zetland) and the five counties of the North-east (Aberdeen, 
Banff, Moray, Kincardine and Nairn). In Table I the Crofting 
Counties have been split into two groups—“Argyll and Inver- 
ness” and “Remaining Counties”—while the North-east 
counties have also been split into two groups—“Aberdeen and 
Kincardine” and “Remaining Counties”. 

The Crofting Counties are commonly regarded as a 
distinctive region of Scotland, owing to the dominance (at 
least historically) of the crofting system over much of the area, 
and no defence of the adoption of this particular statistical . 
region is therefore necessary. The North-eastern counties 
embrace the coastal lowlands between Montrose and Inverness, 
with their arable and beef cattle farms and fishing ports, includ- 
ing the city of Aberdeen. This group of counties also constitutes 
a fairly well-recognised economic region of Scotland, although 
it is true that the Highlands intrude into each of them, thus 
introducing a contrasting environment and economy. The 
Crofting Counties and the North-eastern counties together cover 
the greater part of the country lying to the north of the High- 
land Line, or Northern Boundary Fault, the geological 
boundary between the Highlands and the Central Lowlands, 
which extends from Helensburgh in Dunbartonshire to Stone- 
haven in Kincardine. These two regions taken together thus 
broadly correspond to the north of Scotland and here con- 
stitute the North division of the country. 

About half of Angus and about two-thirds of Perthshire 
also belong to the north of Scotland, in so far as they lie to 
the north of this line in the Highland zone, but, as the bulk 
of the present population is found in their Lowland areas 
these counties are here treated as a separate region falling 
within the Forth-Tay division. These populous districts of the 
two counties include Dundee, Perth, Strathmore and the line 
of small towns commanding the entrances to the Highland 
valleys. To the south Fife and Kinross form a convenient region 
corresponding to the peninsula lying between the Forth and 
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Tay. Stirling and Clackmannan constitute another suitable 
territorial unit, in view of their close economic relations, 
associated with the mining of coal and with their joint com- 
mand of the lowlands at the head of the estuary of the Forth. 
A thinly populated part of Stirlingshire does, admittedly, lie 
within the Highland zone, however. Finally, the Lothians, 
dominated by Edinburgh and embracing the fertile lowlands 
along the southern shores of the Firth of Forth, constitute 
another well-recognised region. The Forth-Tay division thus 
consists of a group of four regions which are drained by these 
two major river systems, the whole area corresponding to the 
eastern portion of the Central Lowlands. 

To the west of this Forth-Tay division lies the Greater 
Clyde division, consisting of the highly-industrialised Clyde 
region, corresponding to the counties of Dunbarton, Lanark 
(including Glasgow) and Renfrew, and a region which straddles 
the Firth of Clyde, corresponding to the counties of Ayr and 
Bute. Although the group of islands forming the county of 
Bute belongs partially to the Highlands on the basis of geology, 
the population pattern is dominated by Rothesay and other 
resort towns serving the population of Central Scotland. Part 
of Dunbarton also lies in the Highlands, although most of its 
population is found along the north bank of the Clyde. The 
Greater Clyde Division thus broadly corresponds to the western 
portion of the Scottish Lowlands, and although smaller in 
area than Forth-Tay it is more populous (2-4 millions, com- 
pared with 1-6). 

The geological boundary separating the Lowlands from 
the Southern Uplands—the Southern Boundary Fault—runs 
conventionally from Girvan in Ayrshire to Dunbar in East 
Lothian. Those parts of Ayr, Lanark, Midlothian and East 
Lothian falling within the Southern Uplands have only a 
small population, however, and, in fact, the county boundaries 
are here more appropriate on physical and economic grounds 
than those of Angus, Perth, Stirling and Dunbarton, on the 
northern margin of the Lowlands. 

The South division consists of the seven counties which 
extend from the Southern Uplands to the Solway Firth and 
the English border. The four eastern counties, commonly 
known as “the Borders” (Berwick, Peebles, Roxburgh and 
Selkirk), are here called the Tweed region, after the river 
which drains them, while the three western counties (Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright and Wigtown) are called the Solway region, 
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although strictly speaking Wigtown borders the Irish Sea 
rather than the Solway Firth. Both these regions have distinctive 
agricultural economies, the Tweed region being noted for its 
emphasis on sheep and the Solway region for its emphasis on 
dairy cattle. The Tweed region is further distinguished by its 
specialisation in the woollen textile industries. 

These statistical regions necessarily consist of entire counties, 
since the county is the basic unit for the publication of most 
demographic statistics. It is inevitable, therefore, as has already 
been implied, that such regions based on whole counties are 
not necessarily ideal if a high degree of uniformity of regional 
characteristics is desired. As regards the particular county 
combinations and regional nomenclature there is also room 
for discussion. For instance, Kinross is here combined with 
Fife, although for local government purposes the county is 
associated with Perthshire. It should be pointed out, however, 
that for other purposes, e.g. telephone administration, Kinross 
is associated with Fife. The association of Angus with Perth 
may also be questioned. Here it may be stated that these two 
counties were treated as a convenient unit for a post-war 
planning survey (Payne 1950). The combination of Stirling 
with Clackmannan is found in the geographical organisation 
of the National Coal Board, which places the mines of the two 
counties in its Alloa Area. 

The regional sub-division of Scotland suggested here may 
usefully be compared with the scheme adopted by C. P. 
Snodgrass (1943) based largely on types of agriculture. An 
inspection of the map of these regions shows that apart from 
the anomalies relating to the northern and southern fringes 
of the Lowlands already suggested, the arrangement of counties 
by the present writer only seriously violates this scheme in 
the Crofting Counties, where important areas of arable and 
stock farming occur in the Orkneys, in Caithness and around 
the Moray Firth. To summarise, it may thus be claimed that 
the ten regions here adopted have a fair measure of economic 
and physiographic homogeneity, given the need to adhere to 
county boundaries. 

“As regards the titles of the regions and divisions here adopted 
it will be seen that the names are in some cases those of the 
constituent counties and in others are related to type of economic 
activity (e.g. Crofting Counties), drainage basins (e.g. Clyde) 
or compass directions (e.g. North-east). While this mixture may 
not be entirely satisfactory the author considers that in each 
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instance the name is the most suitable on the grounds either 
of common usage or easy identification in the mind of the 
reader. The name “Solway” for the counties of Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright and Wigtown may possibly be open to criticism. 
It should therefore be stated that this name was given to the 
area in an official survey of Scottish depopulation (Hutchinson 


1949). 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, I755-I95I 

Table I shows how the numbers living in these Divisions and 
Regions of Scotland and the percentages these formed of the 
national population have changed since 1755. It will be seen 
that between 1755 and 1801 and again between 1801 and 1851 
each region increased in population, although there were 
changes in the percentages of the national population held by 
each region. Between 1755 and 1801 the percentages did not 
change very markedly, however. Most of the regional per- 
centages fell by small amounts, although slight upward changes 
occurred in Stirling-Clackmannan, Ayr-Bute and Solway. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 1755 figures, although 
given in exact numbers, are not as reliable as those for 1801 
and succeeding years, so that too close a comparison of the 
two sets of percentages should not be made. The only really 
remarkable change between 1755 and 1801 is that occurring 
in the Clyde region, where the percentage rose from 9-7 to 
153. The general situation is thus one of a slight decline in 
the position of all regions, except the three mentioned above, 
which experienced minor increases, but of a considerable 
increase in the proportion held by the Clyde region, where, it 
will be noted, the population doubled in size from 122,000 to 
247,000. 

Although the population of all regions increased between 
1801 and 1851 the changes in the regional percentages were 
ràther more marked than in the previous period. This time 
the percentage of Stirling-Clackmannan remained constant 
and that of Solway declined, while Ayr-Bute. again experienced 
an increase. The percentage holding of the Clyde region again 
increased considerably (from 153 to 25:5), its population in 
1851 being three times that of 1801. Apart from the Lothians, 
where the percentage increased from 1o'6 to 11:3, all the 
remaining regions experienced a decline in their percentages. 

Between 1851 and 1901, when the volume of internal 
migration in Scotland was probably at its height, the regional 
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pattern of population distribution underwent much more 
severe changes. The Crofting Counties and the Solway region 
actually declined in population, it will be observed. There was 
again an increase in the percentage of the Lothians, and again 
Stirling-Clackmannan was able to maintain its position. 
Clyde again experienced a substantial increase in its holding 
(255 to 38-5), but that of Ayr-Bute now declined. All the 
remaining regions suffered a decline in their percentages. 

In the most recent period, 1901-51, the Crofting Counties 
again declined in population and, as the population of the 
North-east only increased by a mere 1,500 persons, there was 
a decline in numbers in the North Division as a whole. To the 
south of the North-east region population declined by about 
4,500 in Angus-Perth. The Lothians region showed a slight 
increase in its percentage, but Stirling-Clackmannan and Fife- 
Kinross—the latter regaining its 1801 position—underwent 
greater proportionate increases in their holdings, especially 
the latter. The percentage of Ayr-Bute also rose during the 
period, but without regaining the level of 1851, while that of 
Clyde now increased only to a moderate extent compared with 
previous periods (38-5 to 41:3). In the South the population 
of the Tweed region declined by 10,500 and as there was only 
a slight growth of population in Solway the South Division as 
a whole declined in population. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
depopulation of three regions (Crofting Counties, Angus-Perth 
and Tweed) and the negligible growth of two others (North- 
east and Solway) the slowing-down in the rate of growth of 
the percentage of population held by the Clyde region and the 
rise in the percentages of Fife-Kinross, Stirling-Clackmannan 
and Ayr-Bute, suggest that, for Central Scotland at least, 
further regional differentiation in favour of the Clyde region 
has been halted. 

If the 1951 regional percentages are compared with those 
at the three earlier census dates the magnitude of the redistribu- 
tion which has occurred in the last hundred and fifty years 
may be appreciated. The share of the nation's population held 
by the Crofting Counties has fallen since 1801 from 18:9 to 
5-6 per cent (with the actual numbers falling by 17,000) while 
that of the North-east has fallen from 13:7 to 9-1 per cent. 
The proportion of the population inhabiting the North thus 
fell from nearly one-third (32:6 per cent) to well under one- 
sixth (14*7 per cent). Within the Crofting Counties both 
“Argyll and Inverness” and “Remaining Counties” showed 
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similar reductions in their percentage holdings. Within the 
North-east, on the other hand, there was a sharp distinction 
between “Aberdeen and Kincardine” and “Remaining 
Counties”, the former experiencing a more than twofold in- 
crease of its population and a less severe proportionate reduction 
in its holding than the latter. The Forth-Tay Division, covering 
the eastern, and major, section of the Central Lowlands, has 
very nearly maintained its 1801 proportion of the population, 
the percentage having fallen only slightly, from 34-6 to 32:-3. 
Within the Division, however, Angus-Perth has suffered a 
decline in its proportion, Fife-Kinross has maintained its 
position, while increases have occurred in Stirling-Clack- 
mannan and the Lothians. In the western portion of the 
Central Lowlands the percentage held by the Greater Clyde 
Division has more than doubled, having increased from 21-3 
to 48:0. This change was almost entirely due to the increase 
in the percentage of the Clyde region. In the South Division 
the percentage holding has been more than halved, having 
fallen from 11*5 to 5:0, with both of the constituent regions 
sharing in this decline. Already in 1801 Central Scotland held 
more than half of the national population (55*9 per cent), 
while the North and the South taken together held 44-1 per 
cent. To-day, however, the percentages are 803 and I19:7 
respectively. Finally it should be noted that although only 
the Crofting Counties show a decline in population compared 
with 1801, other regions have declined since either 1851 or 
I9OI, viz.:—Angus-Perth (1901), Solway (1851) and Tweed 
(1851 and 1901), while the North-east has remained stationary 
since IQOI. 

This redistribution was effected by internal migration move- 
ments in both a direct and an indirect sense. Migratory move- 
ments themselves, through the fact that they concern young 
people predominantly, frequently affect local rates of natural 
increase. Thus outward migration tends to cause a reduction 
in the local rate of natural increase, while on thè other hand 
inward migration tends to cause an increase in the local rate 
of natural increase. It can also happen, of course, that even 
after correction is made for the age and sex structure of a local 
population its rate of natural increase (through high fertility 
or low mortality, or both) may be higher than the country 
as a whole, or lower as the case may be. The Tweed region, 
for instance, is notorious in Scotland for its low fertility rate, and 
it is this factor as well as the “ageing” of the population 


"structure, itself related in part to long-standing outward 
migration, which largely accounts for the low rate of natural 
increase in this part of the country. However, while such local 
differences in fertility and mortality have undoubtedly been of 
importance in the redistribution of population a consideration 
of this topic lies outside the scope of this paper. 

The effect of internal migration movements has inevitably 
been to change the numbers and proportions of the popula- 
tion native to the various Scottish regions, as may be seen 
from Table II. This shows that the number of natives of the 
Crofting Counties has fallen since 1851 and the number of 
natives of the North-east since 1901. The total number of 
persons native to the North of Scotland has fallen by over 
I50,000 in the last fifty years and by over 20,000 in the last 
hundred years. During the latter period the proportion of 
Scots native to the North has fallen from 29:9 to 16«3 per cent. 
The population native to the South has also fallen—numeri- 
cally since 1901 and proportionally since 1851 (10:3 to 5*0 per 
cent). 

By contrast Central Scotland has more than doubled its 
number of natives in the last hundred years and these now 
form 478-7 per cent of the Scottish population compared with 
598 per cent in 1851. This increase in representation is due to 
changes in the Greater Clyde Division (271 to 478 per cent) 
and within this to changes in the Clyde Region (19:97 to 41«2 
per cent). In the Forth-Tay Division the proportion has fallen 
slightly, from 32-7 to 30*9 per cent. Within the Division Angus- 
Perth and Fife-Kinross, with smaller percentages than in 1851, 
show a contrast with Stirling-Clackmannan and the Lothians, 
where the percentages have increased. The natives of Angus- 
Perth have, in fact, declined by 40,000 since 1901. One 
ventures to suggest that the cultural, political and sociological 
implications of these changes in the pattern of regional origins 
have possibly received less attention than their immediate 
economic effects. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH IMMIGRATION 

Redistribution has also been assisted by the immigration 
of persons from outside Scotland, in so far as they have tended 
to settle in certain parts of Scotland rather than in others, or 
more precisely, to settle in varying ratio to the existing native 
population of such areas. Conversely, the emigration of Scots 
to England and other countries in a higher proportion from 
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certain parts of Scotland than from others will have tended to 
have a similar, though reverse, effect. While there is no available 


TABLE II 
Origin of Scottish-born Population 


1851 IGQOI I95! 
Born in 
Nos. WA Nos. SA Nos. b/A 
Crofting Counties . 439,493 | 168. 413,916 | to-I 290,660 6«2 
North-east . v 345,089 | 183-1 500,271 | 123] 471,248 | IoO-I 
North . Z ; 784,582 | 29*9 914,187 | 22*4 761,908 | 16-39 
| Angus and Perth . 319,254 | 12*2| 406,505 | I1o*0o| 365,124 78 
Fife and Kinross . 167,091 6:4| 226,167 5*5 | 263,451 5*7 
Stirling and Clack. 106,502 aut 166,659 4'1 209,990 4*5 
Lothians ; ; 263,188 | 1o*0o| 474,871 1I16| 604,291 I2*9 
ForTH-TAY . iò 856,035 | 32*7| 1,274,202 | 31*2| 1,442,856 | gog 
Ciyde N s 517,488 | 19*7 | 1,315,856 | g2*3| 1,928,091 | 41*2 
Ayr and Bute i 193,392 74 | 286,542 7*0| 307,672 6-6 
GREATER CLYDE . 710,880 | 27*1| 1,602,398 | 39*3|2,235,763 | 478 
Central £ . | r,566,915 | 59*8| 2,876,600 | 705 | 3,678,619 | 787 
Solway ; g 159,642 6-1 161,563 40| 138,323 2*9 
Tweed “ III,581 4*2| 128,297 3*1I 96,877 2-1 
South —. ; 3 2714229 IO*G 289,860 or 235,200 5*0 
Scotland ; . | 2,622,720 | r100*0| 4,080,647*| 1000 | 4,675,727f| rIoO0*0 


* Excluding 5,108 persons not specifying county of birth. 
f Excluding 20,102 persons not specifying county of birth. 


statistical material regarding the contribution to emigration- 
flows at different periods made by the various parts of Scotland, 
the numbers and location of immigrants into Scotland can be 
obtained in some detail from the census reports. 
Table III shows the composition of the population of 
Scotland by country of birth in the census years 1851, 1901 
IO 


and 1951 (no similar information is available for 1801). It 
will be seen that in all three years the native-born population 
amounted to over 9o per cent of the enumerated population 
and that the percentage increased slightly from one year to 
the next. The percentage of persons born outside Scotland 
amounted to slightly more than 9 per cent in 1851 and fell to 
under 8 per cent in 1951. The English (including Welsh) and 
the Irish formed the bulk of these persons, although the English 
element has increased both relatively and absolutely since 


TABLE III 
Origin of Scotland's Population 


1851 I9gOI I95I 
Place of Birth 
Nos. SA Nos. SÉ Nos. WA 
Scotland . — . 2,622,720 | go'8 | 4,085,755* 914 |4,695,829f| 92-1 
Elsewhere: —. - 266,022 92 | 366,348 8:6 | 400,586 7'9 
England & Wales f 47,449 1-6 135,081 3'0 | 293,080 4'6 
Ireland (all parts) 207,367 72 | 205,064 46 89,007 i4 
Empire/Common- 6,543 0'2 I5,907 0'3 28,810 o'6 
wealth 
Foreign countries 4,272$| oa 29,858||| — o«7 49,4469]j — 1*0 
At sea/Not stated . 391 lehe) 438 Oo 243 o'o 


Total population . | 2,888,742 |! 100*0 | 4,472,103 | I00*0 | 5,096,415 | I00*0 


* Including 5,108 persons not specifying county of birth. 

T Including 20,102 persons not specifying county of birth. 

f Including Channel Islands and Isle of Man (1851—658, I1901—1,058, 
1951—1,286). . 

$ Including 1,202 British subjects. 

|| Including 10,917 British subjects by birth and 1,287 by naturalisation. 

[| Including 7,925 British subjects by birth and 12,484 by naturalisation. 


1851, whereas the Irish element has declined. However, the 
293,000 English and Welsh persons living in Scotland in 1951 
formed a smaller proportion of the population (4-6 per cent) 
than the 207,000 Irish in 1851 (7:2 per cent). (The number 
of English and Welsh persons actually fell between 1921 and 
1931, but the 1951 figure rose to well above the 1921 level 
of 194,000. The number of Irish in Scotland fluctuated between 
195,000 and 218,000 between 1851 and 1901, but the decline 


since 19go1 has been progressive.) 
Ti 


Tables IV and V show respectively the distribution of the 
English and Irish by Divisions and Regions in these three 
census years and the percentage ratios which they bore to the 

TABLE IV 
Distribution of Population Born in England,* 1851-I95I 


I851I I9OI I95:I 
Enumerated in : 
So o of SAIDH 
Nos. onn Nos. Aoh. Nos. porn? 
Crofting Counties . I,9I5 o'5 4,595 Ig IO,091 3'5 
North-east . 5 3,112 o'g 8,533 Ig 16,995 So 
North . i d 5,027 0'7 13,128 26 27,086 36 
Angus and Perth . 3,417 Io 8,848 2-2 16,828 4'2 
Fife and Kinross . 1,708 I*I 4,973 2-2 18,222 5-8 
Stirling and Clack. 1,185 HA 3,919 AH 8,053 3'6 
Lothians : a 11,236 SoA 26,659 4'5 42,012 5'9 
ForTH-TAY . a 17,546 Ig 44,399 go 85,115 5'2 
Clyde . | 13,394 | 18 | 55469 | 32 | 75,407 | 3-6 
Ayr and Bute ; 1,658 o'8 5,843 2*1 13,862 4a 
GREATER CLYDE . 15,052 10 61,312 3*1 89,269 g*7 
Central é s 32,598 I7 IO5,7II Sur 174,384 4'3 
Solway ; ; 4,232 2-6 6,749 òl D 11,642 7'9 
Tweed . . 4,046 | 3-7 5,762 | 4'9 9,050 | 8'4 
South —. x ' 8,278 3*0 I2,5II 4'8 20,692 8*1 
Scotland a : 45,903 16 I3I,350 2*9 222,162 4'4 


* Excluding Wales, Channel Islands and Isle of Man (1851—1,546, 1901— 
3,731, 1951—I0,918). 


total number of persons enumerated in these areas. Table IV 

reveals that the English element has increased progressively 

since 1851, both absolutely and relatively, in all regions of 

Scotland. In each of the three years the highest percentages 
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were found in the Lothians, Tweed and Solway regions, with 
the percentage of Fife-Kinross becoming virtually as high as 
that of the Lothians in 1951. The proximity of the two southern 


TABLE V 
Distribution of Population Born in Ireland, 1851-1951 


1851 I9OI I951I 
Enumerated in: 
N of SAIDH Vy, of 
Nos. on Nos. ia, Nos. DpODh. 
Crofting Counties . 2,185 o'6 I,552 O'4 1,927 0'7 
North-east . ; 2,363 0'7 1,203 0'3 1,466 0'3 
Nor rr fN 4548 | o'6 2,755 | og | 3,393 | 0'5 
Angus and Perth . 18,664 Be 7,143 1'8 3,468 o'g 
Fife and Kinross . 2,684 tag 2,102 o'g 3,205 I*O 
Stirling and Clack. 6,194 5.7 4,998 2-9 3,029 I'3 
Lothians : ; 19,497 6:*0 17,397 2-9 8,217 TD 
ForTH-TAY . 3 47,039 5*I 31,640 2n 17,919 Ten 
Clyde . : È 120,364 | 16:*g 156,396 9*I 59,912 2-8 
Ayr and Bute É 21,552 | IO*4 II,IO7 A'I 4,921 I4 
GREATER CLYDE . T41,616, || T5*1 167,503 8-4 64,833 au 
Central ; i 188,955 IO'I IQQ,I43 5'9 82,752 2*0 
Solway : e II,769 iT 2,099 Te A 1,844 Ies 
Tweed A 5 2,095 I'g 1,067 o*g 1,018 o'g 
South . A 5 13,864 5*I 3,166 72 2,862 TEL 
Scotland S s 207,367 «2 205,064 4'6 89,007 7 


regions to the Border explains their fairly high percentages, 
but the reasons for the substantial English proportions in the 
Lothians and Fife-Kinross, and why these should exceed the 
proportions of other Central regions, are less immediately 
apparent. Most of the English in the Lothians are located in 
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Edinburgh, which, with its high ratio of professional employ- 
ment, may exert a greater proportionate attraction than the 
Glasgow district, which is only slightly more distant from the 
Border. The rise to importance of the English element in 
Fife-Kinross is no doubt largely connected with the presence 
of English personnel at the naval base of Rosyth. The 1951 
County Census Report for Fife showed that the English 
population of Dunfermline, which includes Rosyth, totalled 
nearly 7,000 and formed nearly 20 per cent of the population 
of the burgh. 

Table V shows that the Irish element declined relative to 
total population in all regions between 1851 and 1901, and 
that, except in Clyde, the decline was also absolute. Between 
1901 and 1951, however, the percentages increased slightly in 
the Crofting Counties and in Fife-Kinross (where there were 
numerical increases), and remained constant in the North- 
east (numerical increase) and Tweed (numerical decrease). 
These numerical increases may possibly be associated with the 
employment of Irish labour on hydro-electric schemes in the 
North of Scotland and with the expansion of mining and 
industry in Fife in recent years. In all other regions there was 
again a relative and absolute decrease. In all three years the 
highest percentage occurs in the Clyde region. In 1851 there 
were also high percentages of Irish in Ayr-Bute, Angus-Perth, 
Stirling-Clackmannan, the Lothians and Solway. 

This great influx was connected with the potato famine of 
the 1840s and with the differences in employment and wages 
existing between Ireland and Scotland. In the second half of 
the century the main current of migration was more and more 
directed to North America, however. The Irish were typically 
employed in textiles, mining and general labouring, and formed 
a considerable element of the population in many localities, 
especially Glasgow and neighbouring towns, Dundee and 
Edinburgh. The pattern of immigration reveals the attraction 
of the urban and industrial districts, especially Clydeside and 
Lanarkshire, and also, to a certain extent, mere proximity to 
Ireland (Solway and Ayr-Bute). An account of the Irish 
immigration has been given by Macdonald (1937, Chap. IV), 
who also shows a map of the distribution of Irish immigrants 
in B5L (1937 9060). 

It is plain from these tables that Central and Southern 
Scotland have benefited considerably, from the point of view 
of numbers, as a result of English and Irish immigration, 
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notably the latter. The population of Northern Scotland has 
not, on the other hand, been supplemented to any great extent 
by such immigration. It must be remembered, of course, that 
the figures given in the tables relate only to persons born 
outside Scotland and not to their children and later descendants 
born in Scotland. The tendency on the part of the Irish to a 
higher rate of natural increase has no doubt enhanced the 
effect of the Irish immigration. 


TABLE VI 
Migration to and from Rest of British Isles 


1851 I9OI I95I 
English and Welsh in Scotland 46,791 134,023 231,794 
Scots in England and Wales . 130,087 316,838 580,806 
Migration Balance B : —83,296 | — 182,815 | —349,012 
Irish in Scotland . ; A 207,367 205,064 89,007 
Scots in Ireland. : : 12,309 30,IOI 21,371 
IO,I55 ] gis5a0 

Migration Balance È | -FIG5,058 | 174,963 | A 57,481 

Total Migration Balance with | -i11,762 — 7,852 | — 291,531 

rest of British Islesf 


* Northern Ireland (1951), 21,371; Republic of Ireland (1946), 10,155. Questions 
regarding birth-place were not asked in the 1951 census of the Republic of 
Ireland. 

Tf Excluding negligible migration balances with Channel Islands and Isle of 
Man. 


As has been stated earlier it is not known to what extent 
these inward movements were counterbalanced by outward 
movements to England and Ireland from the different regions 
of Scotland. We do know, however, that the total number of 
Scots in Ireland formed only a small proportion of the Irish 
in Scotland in 1851 and 1901, and only about one-third in 
1951. Again, we know that the total number of Scots in 
England greatly exceeded the number of English in Scotland 
in all three years. Table VI shows the large increase which 
has taken place since 1851 in the net migration loss from 
Scotland to England, in spite of the growing numbers of 
English living in Scotland. The table also shows the heavy fall 
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in the net migration gain from Ireland which has occurred 
since 1901. It is interesting to note that the large net influx 
from Ireland considerably exceeded the net loss to England 
in 1851, giving Scotland a net intake of over 100,000 from the 
rest of the British Isles. By 1901 the increased loss to England 
slightly exceeded the reduced gain from Ireland, giving a 
position of near-equilibrium. In 1951, with the great decline 
of the Irish element and the much greater loss to England, 
Scotland shows a net loss approaching 3oo,ooo. In fact, of 
the 53 million Scots enumerated in Great Britain in I951 
over half a million, or about 11 per cent, were actually resident 
in England. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION OF POPULATION—COUNTIES 

Although the contribution made by English and Irish im- 
migrants to the differential regional growth of population in 
Scotland cannot be overlooked, it is plain that the chief 
factor causing the regional redistribution of population must 
have been internal migration movements of the native Scottish 
population. It is with an analysis of these movements in their 
broader aspects that we are now concerned. 

Certain calculations have been made from the birth-place 
tables contained in the census reports for 1851, 1901 and 1951. 
These are presented for counties in Table VII and are also 
shown cartographically in a series of maps showing the state 
of internal migration as recorded in' these three census years 
(Figs. 1, 2 and 3). 

As the birth-place tables show the Scottish-born popula- 
tion of each county of Scotland by county of birth, the volume 
of flow both ways between individual counties can be readily 
extracted, and a simple subtraction of the two figures gives 
the net flow from one county to another. In 1851, for instance, 
there were 8,505 natives of East Lothian enumerated in Mid- 
lothian (including Edinburgh), but only 3,205 natives of 
Midlothian were enumerated in East Lothian. Thus there was 
a net migration flow from East Lothian to Midlothian amount- 
ing to 5,300. Such figures cannot be related to a well-defined 
period of time; they merelv record the situation as it existed — 
in 1851 in respect of all persons living in that year whose 
county of birth was stated on the census schedules as East 
Lothian or Midlothian and who were enumerated in Mid- 
lothian or East Lothian respectively. Nevertheless, it is obvious, 
in view of the average lifespan, that the migration flows thus 
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recorded must largely be attributed to population movements 
occurring in the preceding half-century, and within this period 
probably to the most recent decades. The difference between 
TABLE VII 
Net Migration—Counties 


1851 IQoI I95I 
County 2 

Nos. Rate Nos. Rate Nos. Rate 
Aberdeen . | 45,451| -a7| —a23,815 | —74| —I6,053 | —4'9g 
focus i S rio o4 6-0.  Faig59| Tog Fio77| bos 
Argyll  . . | —a24099| —217| —16,969 | —1g3 | —1,8g0o | —3«a 
Ayr . i o —I1,522 | —65 —34,485 | —1257| HF4124| HI4 
Banff Sa ARA i aigh eho 
Berwick . ' —7,415 | —I17*7 —9,564| —2572| —3,105| —12:6 
Bute . E : 560 | gH HI,671 | FI105| H3,489 | F-26-8 
Caithness . - —3,003 | —73| —II,537| —25*7| —7,804 | —26:3 
Clackmannan . | 42,139|-Fr109/ —2,613| —79| 4,752 -FI57 
Dumfries . 5 —6,494| —8:2| —i13,207| —16:5| —32,014| —2-6 
Dunbarton : HF844| 22) -15,881 | -rigio | 29,959 | F25:8 
East Lothian | —5,919 | —I4*7 — igg bee rh cch A Sea 
Fife. S — —8,776 | —5:6 —7,769 | —36|-F20,336 | 7'9 
Inverness . : —g,078 | —8:7| —I13,257| —13:*2 H368 | o's 
Kincardine 5 —4,1II10 | —I08 —5,685 | —12:6| —3,756| —I2:5 
Kinross —. d —792 | —8:2 —2,062 | —23:2| 1,413 | F26:0 
Kirkcudbright . —803 | —2:0 —g9,082 | —7*7 —878 | —3-1I 
Lanark —. - | F60,4095 | Fa2g2 | Tr52,398 15531 —56,835 | —3*7 
Midlothian A -HF37,982 | -Fr1977 77,226 | F2r161 | 92,685 6g 
Moray S ; —652| —I'7 —5,722| —116| —1,309 —3:0 
Nairn ; : HI1,348 | -FI5'9 —240| —2:6 104] FTZ 
Orkney* . ; —2,630| —4'I —4,840 | —146 1 —2,862| —I2:3 
Peebles : 5 —2,995 | —22:6 —I,I103| —732| -LI185| -Fg5 
Perth ' . | —25,225 | —I158 | —21,253 —1553| 6,493 5'9 
Renfrew ' . HI173 | OI HIOS -FOo'0 25,268 -Ag4 
Ross & Cromarty —97,648 1 —855| —I5,502| —I17'1| —6,045| —9'5 
Roxburgh . H531| HI —8,029 | —I5:*0 4367 | og 
Selkirk È È H377 | -HF4*2 4867 4'0 —601 —3'0 
Stirling  . o| —H,258 | —84 —5296j5— 04 —5.675 | —g2 
Sutherland . B —2,329g | —8:3 —4,296 | —16:9| —2,360| —15*4 
West Lothian s —39,539 | — 116 —do S6 ao d 
Wigtown . s —4,194 | —I05 | —10,622| —25*7| —4,597 —I3'9 
Zetland* . s 50 th —3,446 | —II1| —32,419| —II'4 


* 1851 figures for Orkney include Zetland. 


the total number of natives of a particular county (whether 
living in that county or in the rest of Scotland) and the total 
number of Scots living in that county (including natives) 
gives the overall net migration balance for that county vis-à-uvis 
the rest of the country. This same figure can also be derived 
by summing the individual net migration flows for a particular 
county to or from all the others, or by taking the difference 
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between the number of natives enumerated outside the 
particular county and the number of natives of other counties 
enumerated within that county. 

Such county migration balances, i.e. both the net move- 
ment between individual counties and the overall net move- 
ment between a particular county and the rest of Scotland, 
merely show the migration pattern at a particular point of 
time. Changes in the volume and direction of internal migration 
movements, coupled with the deaths of the older migrants, 
take place continually and in time may lead to the emergence 
of a new pattern of migration flows. A time-lag necessarily 
occurs, however, before a change in the pattern of movements 
fully reveals itself in this type of analysis derived from the 
birth-place returns. A further necessary observation is that the 
children born to migrants after their arrival in the county of 
enumeration are inevitably considered to be natives of this 
county. The children born to immigrants are thus a further 
reinforcement to the population of the receiving county; on 
the other hand they represent a theoretical loss from the native 
counties of their parents. As has been mentioned above, 
migration tends to enhance still further the local demographic 
losses and gains occurring through migration, since, except in 
the case of migration at retirement, the transfer of reproductive 
capacity is also usually involved. 

Table VII shows the overall net migration balances for 
each county in relation to the rest of Scotland in the years 
1851, 1901 and 1951. The second column for each year gives 
the percentage ratio of these figures to the number of natives 
of these counties enumerated in Scotland (this equals the 
Scottish-born population of each county minus its net migration 
balance). This “migration rate”, as it may be called, is 
therefore a measure of the impact of the net loss or gain, as 
the case may be. 

It will be seen that of the thirty-three counties only Angus 
(including Dundee), Bute, Dunbarton, Midlothian (including 
Edinburgh) and Renfrew showed gains from the rest of the 
country in all three years. Lanark (including Glasgow) showed 
gains in 1851 and 1901, but a loss in 1951, while Aberdeen 
(including Aberdeen city) showed a gain only in 1851. Ayr, 
East Lothian, Fife, Inverness, Kinross, Peebles and Perth all 
recorded gains in I951, compared with losses at the two 
preceding dates. Clackmannan, Nairn and Roxburgh, which 
had gains in 1851 and losses in 1901, also recorded gains in 
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1951. In Selkirk gains in 1851 and 1901 were followed by a 
loss by 1951. All the remaining counties registered losses in 
all three years. 

Several extraneous factors qualify any conclusions to be 
drawn from the figures. In the first place 20,000 Scottish-born 
persons omitted to state their county of birth at the 1951 
census. At the I19o1 census the figure was only 5,000, while 
in 1851 it would appear that no one failed to give this informa- 
tion. Tt is highly improbable that there were no omissions of 
this kind in 1851, and it may be that in such instances the 
persons not attributable to any particular county of birth 
were either added in with the natives of the county of enumera- 
tion, or otherwise distributed. 

In 1891 boundary changes were made to nearly all counties, 
under the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 1889?, chiefly 
with the aim of disposing of their detached portions. In most 
instances the areas transferred from one county to another 
contained few inhabitants, but there were, nevertheless, a 
number of transfers involving larger numbers, notably the 
transfer of Milngavie from Stirling to Dunbarton, Culross 
from Perth to Fife, and Alva from Stirling to Clackmannan. 
Part of Galashiels had been transferred from Roxburgh to 
Selkirk in the 1870s. Other major boundary changes took 
place in Banff, where there were notable gains from Moray 
and losses to Aberdeen. Apart from these changes there were 
also important changes in the county boundaries of Lanark 
and Renfrew associated with the absorption of Govan by 
Glasgow. While the census of 1901 observed the new county 
boundaries it is not clear whether persons born in such trans- 
ferred areas gave the name of the old or new county as their 
birth-place, nor is it known whether the Registrar-General 
corrected any entries he discovered to be at variance with the 
new boundaries. The 1901 county migration balances for some 
counties, and especially those mentioned above, may therefore 
be liable to some degree of error. 

Boundary changes since I19go1 have chiefly concerned the 
extension of Aberdeen city into Kincardine, the extension of 
Glasgow into Dunbarton and Renfrew, particularly the latter, 
and the annexation by Dumfries burgh of Maxwelltown in 
Kirkcudbright. It is understood that erroneous entries regarding 
county of birth resulting from such changes were corrected 
by the Registrar-General at the 1951 census. A further 
qualification arises from the fact that in 1951 a larger number 
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of Scots than in 1851 and I19o1 were away from their usual 
residence, especially those enumerated in Defence Establish- 
ments elsewhere in Scotland. 

The figures given in Table VII are presented in map form 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. (It should be noted, incidentally, that the 
county boundaries used for all three maps are those for 1951.) 
Here the net migration balances are shown as circles with 
areas proportional to the number of persons involved, the 
circles for net inward movements being shown in solid black 
and the circles for net outward movements being shaded. The 
background shading for each county represents the migration 
rate referred to above, unshaded counties having negligible 
migration rates lying between plus and minus 2-5 per cent. 
For rates above 2-5 per cent line- or dot-shading of increasing 
intensity is used for positive and negative rates respectively, 
as indicated in the key to the maps. 


(a) 1851 

Fig. 1, illustrating the position in 1851, shows the powerful 
attraction exerted by Lanark and Midlothian, with their gains 
of 8o,ooo and 38,000 and their high rates of inward migration. 
Elsewhere the only substantial gains are those of Angus and 
Aberdeen (13,000 and 5,000). Smaller gains, but with fairly 
high inward migration rates, occur in Nairn and Clackmannan. 
In the Clyde estuary, Bute, Dunbarton and Renfrew show 
very slight gains, as do also the Border counties of Roxburgh 
and Selkirk. 

An interpretation of the pattern of movement thus revealed 
can only be made in general terms. This is not only because 
of the impossibility of attributing the net shifts to exact periods 
of time, but also because much migration occurs within 
individual counties in addition to migration from one county 
to another. The county balances represent the outcome of 
many individual migrations, producing local gains and losses 
within each county through the movements both of persons 
native to the county and persons born in other counties. Thus 
many counties will have experienced local net gains and yet 
show an overall loss, and vice versa. Again, the larger and 
more populous a county and the more varied its economy the 
more difficult it becomes to suggest reasons explaining the 
county migration balance. In the smaller counties it is likely 
that the balance may fluctuate quite widely within short 
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periods since small numerical changes in employment oppor- 
tunities (whether negative or positive) may have a large 
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proportionate effect on migration. The great disparity of the 
Scottish counties in respect of area and population thus 
somewhat reduces the usefulness of this type of migration 
analysis. 
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The remarks that follow are based to a large extent on 
an inspection of the census figures and any associated com- 
ments for the two decades preceding the year 1851*. Attention 
is given to the counties of gain rather than to the counties of 
loss, since it happens that, while net county gains can frequently 
be associated with exceptionally large population increases in 
a few localities, resulting from the generation of new urban 
employment which tends to attract migrants from a wide area, 
it happens that overall losses are frequently compounded of a 
multitude of individual local losses from widespread rural 
areas. The latter remark is admittedly more true of 1851 
and 1901 than 1951, when the residual effects of industrial 
depression in the inter-war period are reflected in the 
migration figures. Furthermore, in two leading counties—Ayr 
and Fife—the overall net losses for 1851 and 1901 mask 
considerable industrial (including mining) and urban develop- 
ment. 

The large gains by Lanark and Midlothian reflect the growth 
of population in the Glasgow district and the Lanarkshire 
coalfield, with their specialisation in the cotton and iron indus- 
tries, and the expansion of Edinburgh, including Leith. The 
gain by Angus is probably related to the growth of Dundee 
and other towns, largely on the basis of the linen industry, 
while Aberdeen's gain would appear to be related to the 
growth of Aberdeen city. Both at Dundee and Aberdeen 
shipping had increased, and elsewhere along the coast the 
smaller ports seem to have been thriving, with fishing as an 
important activity (e.g. Fraserburgh and Peterhead). The gain 
by Nairn (and the negligible loss from Moray) may also be 
connected with this factor. The small towns of Clackmannan 
had been affected in recent years by the growth of the woollen 
textile industry, as had also Hawick in Roxburgh and Gala- 
shiels in Selkirk. In Bute the net gain may be associated with 
the growth of the fishing port of Rothesay and the local cotton 
industry. In Dunbarton the cotton-print industry had led to 
a growth of population in the Vale of Leven. In Renfrew, on 
the other hand, the cotton industry of Paisley had experienced 
a recent depression and along the Clyde population had been 
stagnating in the 1840s in Greenock and Port Glasgow, in 
the former as the result of “the decline of shipbuilding and 
the removal to Glasgow of a portion of the trading population” 
(according to the 1851 census). Near Glasgow Govan, by 
contrast, was growing rapidly in the 1840s. The negligible 
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migration gain by Renfrew may thus reflect the recent con- 
traction in industrial employment. | 

As might be expected, the counties with the largest losses 
were all mainly agricultural in character. It is, perhaps, note- 
worthy, however, that the highest outward rates were 
experienced by counties easily accessible to growing urban 
centres, i.e. Argyll, Perth, Berwick, East Lothian and Peebles. 
Within the Crofting Counties the low rates for Caithness and 
Orkney-with-Zetland may reflect the relative prosperity of 
fishing at this period. In the South of Scotland no explanation 
can be offered for the very small degree of loss from Kirkcud- 
bright. Migration from rural areas resulted not only from the 
fairly high rate of growth of the population, but also from the 
changes which had taken place in agriculture in recent decades. 
“Enlargement of farms” is, for instance, frequently mentioned 
in the census notes as a cause of migration, and sheep-farming 
is cited in the Highland counties. On the other hand the 
cultivation of waste land is given as a reason for rural increases 
earlier in the century in the North-east. In some counties a 
decline of domestic manufacture or of commercial activity 
appears to have enhanced the outward flow of population 
resulting from any inadequacy of agricultural employment. 
For instance, local declines in Perthshire are attributed by the 
census to “depression in the weaving trade”, and in East 
Lothian “the decline of the shipping trade, occasioned by the 
opening of the North British Railway” is mentioned in con- 
nection with population loss at Dunbar. 

Other counties besides those registering net inward balances 
of migration had also been experiencing some degree of indus- 
trial development and urban growth, especially Ayr and Fife, 
chiefly related in these counties to coal-mining. iron-works and 
textiles (cotton and linen respectively). Here, however, the 
level of development was apparently insufficient to induce a 
net inflow of population from the rest of Scotland. Nevertheless 
it will be noticed that the outward migration rates are relatively 
low. Similar comments may be made regarding Stirling and 
West Lothian, where coal-mining was increasing, although here 
the migration rates were rather higher. 


(b) I901 
Between 1851 and igo1 the seven Crofting Counties and the 
three Solway counties all declined in population, and in all 
of these except Inverness, where the population remained 
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static after 1861, there were successive declines in all, or nearly 
all, of the five decades. In the Tweed counties, Peebles 
experienced successive increases, as also did Selkirk, except in 
1891-1901, when there were boundary changes. Roxburgh 
declined over the fifty-year period taken as a whole, partly 
as a result of boundary changes, while Berwick declined in 
successive decades, except in 1851-61. In the North-east there 
were increases in each decade in Aberdeen and Banff (except 
in 1891-1901, when there were boundary changes). Kincardine 
and Nairn both declined over the fifty-year period, partly 
owing to boundary changes, while the population of Moray 
increased over the period, although remaining static after 
I87I. 

In the Clyde and Forth-Tay Divisions there were successive 
increases in Angus, Ayr, Dunbarton, Fife, Lanark, Midlothian, 
Stirling and West Lothian, while Bute, Clackmannan, East 
Lothian and Renfrew suffered only one decennial decline, in 
the latter as a result of boundary changes. On the other hand, 
the small non-industrial county of Kinross, and Perth, with 
its substantial Highland element, both experienced successive 
declines, except in one decade. The effect of these county 
increases and decreases on regional populations may be seen 
in Table I. 

'The situation regarding internal migration in 1901 (Fig. 2) 
shows a much more profound contrast between the gaining 
and losing counties. The gains by Lanark (152,000) and Mid- 
lothian (77,000), where the development of mining had now 
been taking place, in addition to the further growth of Edin- 
burgh and Leith, are seen to be considerably higher than in 
1851, while Lanark's gain is supplemented by a further gain 
of 16,000 in adjacent Dunbarton and by smaller gains in 
Renfrew and Bute. In Dunbarton there was great expansion 
of population in Clydebank, together with growth in the 
Dumbarton-Vale of Leven and Helensburgh areas. The very 
small gain by Renfrew would conceivably have been much 
greater but for the recent transfer of part of Govan and part 
of Cathcart to Glasgow and thus to Lanark. The area concerned 
had a population of 60,000 in 1891. Urban expansion had 
also been proceeding in the Paisley-Renfrew and Port Glasgow- 
Greenock districts. 

Of the remaining counties only Angus and Selkirk show 
gains, and in both cases these are fairly modest. The gain by 
Angus of only 2,000 is perhaps surprising in view of the fact 
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that Dundee experienced considerable growth in the preceding 
decades, largely as the result of the great expansion of the 
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jute industry. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
however, expansion slowed down, and this factor, together 
with the stagnation or decline of population in the countryside 
and the other towns of the county, may account for the 
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smallness of the gain. The gain by Selkirk is again apparently 
related to the growth of Galashiels. 

The remaining counties nearly all show large numerical 
losses, reaching 24,000 in Aberdeen, 34,000 in Ayr, and 21,000 
in Perth, and high rates of outward migration. These exceeded 
17*5 per cent in Argyll, Banff (where boundary changes may 
have had some effect), Berwick, Caithness, East Lothian, 
Kinross and Wigtown, and exceeded 12-5 per cent in Ayr, 
Dumfries, Inverness, Kincardine, Orkney, Perth, Ross and 
Cromarty, Roxburgh and Sutherland. Some of the lowest 
outward migration rates occur in counties undergoing an 
expansion of mining, such as Fife, Stirling and West Lothian, 
or of industry, such as Peebles (woollens). In the former group 
many mining communities were developing at a great rate, 
particularly in the later decades of the century. Stirling's very 
small loss may, incidentally, be somewhat overstated as a result 
of the loss of Milngavie and Alva. The further growth of 
Aberdeen city and other fishing ports, notably Fraserburgh 
and Peterhead, appears to have kept the migration rate fairly 
low in Aberdeen. As in 1851 Nairn appears as the most buoyant 
county of the North-east. In Ayr the high outward rate is 
somewhat surprising in view of the continuing development of 
the county's coalfield, ports, textile industry (chiefly lace) and 
resort towns. Even in the losing counties, most of which were 
largely agricultural in character, urban expansion was not 
absent, of course. In Argyll there was the growth of the resorts 
of Dunoon and Oban, for instance, and in Roxburgh the growth 
of the knitwear-manufacturing town of Hawick, while several 
county towns also experienced notable increases, such as 
Dumfries, Inverness and Perth. On the other hand urban 
growth was not necessarily universal in the gaining counties; 
the town of Lanark stagnated, for instance, and in Angus, 
Brechin, Forfar and Montrose all declined in the last twenty 


years of the period, and there was only slight upward change 
in Arbroath. 


(c) 1951 
The population changes in Scottish counties revealed by the 
census returns during the period 1901-51 were affected by a 
number of important factors. These include the losses of the 
two World Wars (especially those of the First World War); 
the holding of the 1921 census in June instead of the usual 
month of April, with the result that the populations of counties 
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containing holiday resorts were temporarily inflated; the 
depressed conditions in mining and heavy industry during 
the 1920s and 1930s, which induced a high level of emigration 
leading to a fall in the national population between 1921 and 
1931 (4:88 millions to 4-84); and the succeeding conditions of 
fuller employment during the Second World War and in the 
years I945-51. The fact that no census was taken in 1941 
means that the overall changes recorded between 1931 and 
I951 embrace two distinct periods in terms of employment 
conditions, frequently related, therefore, to opposing population 
trends. Evidence of improved economic conditions, both in 
agriculture and in industry and mining, may perhaps be 
adduced from the fact that whereas twenty-two of Scotland's 
thirty-three counties declined in population in the period 
1911-31 and twenty-eight in the period 1921-31 (some of them 
admittedly because of inflated 1921 populations) only ten 
declined in the period 1931-51 and most of these had been 
affected to some extent by an excess of deaths over births in 
certain years. On the other hand it is also true that discouraging 
economic conditions abroad probably inhibited potential 
emigration in the 19305. 

Fig. 3, illustrating the state of internal migration in I951, 
shows the extent to which the acute differences revealed in 
1901 have now been mitigated. This change has been associated 
with such diverse factors as the deaths of the older migrants 
with the passage of time, the marked fall in the rate of natural 
increase of the population since 19114, and the higher rate of 
external migration to England and abroad, the two latter 
factors tending to reduce local disparities in employment 
opportunities and labour supply. Another factor was inter-war 
economic depression in Lanarkshire and Clydeside, resulting 
in a repulsion of would-be migrants from the rest of Scotland 
and, indeed, a current of outward migration to other counties 
and other countries. 

Compared with the position in 1901 the number of gaining 
counties has increased noticeably, the newcomers being Ayr, 
Clackmannan, East Lothian, Fife, Inverness, Kinross, Nairn, 
Peebles, Perth and Roxburgh. The gains of Inverness, Nairn 
and Roxburgh are so small, however, that a position of 
equilibrium would be a more appropriate description of the 
state of these counties. Selkirk, lying between Peebles and 
Roxburgh, now appears as a losing county. - 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the fact that Lanarkshire 
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now shows a net loss (57,000) in place of the large net gains 
registered in 1851 and 1901. The gains by adjacent Dunbarton 
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and Renfrew (30,000 and 25,000) offset this loss, however, 

and are mainly due to the recent growth of suburban neigh- 

bourhoods beyond the boundaries of Glasgow (and therefore 

of Lanark), such as Bearsden and Milngavie in Dunbarton and 
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' Cathcart and Eastwood in Renfrew. The gain to Dunbarton 
may also partially reflect the rapid growth of Clydebank in 
earlier decades. Bute, with its resort towns of Rothesay and 
Millport, once more appears as a gaining county. The gain 
by Ayr appears to be due to the growth of its coastal resort 
towns and to the expansion of industrial employment, represent- 
ing in effect, if not in fact, a decentralising movement from 
the Clyde region. Within Lanarkshire many of the industrial 
and coal-mining towns which formerly had been centres of 
attraction to migrants now themselves lost population to other 
areas owing to economic depression, and suffered a decline 
in numbers as a result. This tendency also applied to certain 
industrial districts in Dunbarton (e.g. Clydebank) and Renfrew 
(e.g. Greenock), although, as has been seen, the entire counties 
registered net inward balances. Even the improved conditions 
of the 1940s and consequent population increases were not 
sufficient to offset these declines in all cases. The population 
of Glasgow in 1951 was slightly below that of 1931—a reflection 
of both industrial depression and normal “overspill” into 
surrounding areas. 

The absence of a net inward movement to the three Clyde 
counties taken as a whole should now be compared with the 
position in the Forth-Tay counties. Here Midlothian, including 
Edinburgh, shows a large, though reduced, net inward move- 
ment. Although West Lothian recorded a net loss, no doubt 
related to its heavy commitment to coal and oil-shale mining 
and to its decline of population in the period 1921-31, this 
loss was more than offset by the gain to East Lothian. This 
can be related to an expansion of coal-mining in the west 
of the county and to the popularity of its coastal settlements 
as residential areas. On the other side of the Firth of Forth 
Fife and Kinross have also experienced net inward movements, 
the total population of Fife growing, in fact, by 40 per cent 
between 1901 and 1951. This was the second highest rate for 
any county and was exceeded only by Dunbarton. In Fife 
we can cite the great expansion of coal-mining and the 
associated growth of mining settlements (e.g. Cowdenbeath, 
Lochgelly) and coal-exporting ports (e.g. Methil) at the end 
of the nineteenth century and during the early part of the 
twentieth. At the same time the development of the naval 
base of Rosyth also provided new employment. Although the 
depression in the coal trade led to a decline of population 
between 1921 and 1931 prosperity was subsequently reinstated 
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and the renewed expansion of coal-mining since the war is 
leading to immigration from other coalfield areas, notably 
Lanarkshire. The gain by adjoining Kinross may probably be 
ascribed to its attractiveness as a residential district, although 
it must be admitted that its population has declined since 1921. 

At the head of the estuary of the Forth Stirling and Clack- 
mannan show loss and gain respectively, possibly related to 
the inter-war depression in the coal and iron trades in Stirling, 
and to the newer mines and more varied industrial structure 
in its smaller neighbour. The gain by Perthshire results on 
the one hand from a reduced outward migration, related to 
the nineteenth century depletion of population and the deaths 
of many of the older migrants represented by this exodus, 
and on the other hand from an increased number of residents 
from the rest of Scotland, some of whom may have contributed 
to the recent marked growth of population in the county-town. 
The figures relating to this change in Perthshire are as follows. 
There were 139,310 natives of the county resident in Scotland 
in 1901, of whom 82,729 were living in Perthshire and 56,581 
in other counties. At the same time there were 35,328 persons 
from other counties resident in Perthshire, so that the net 
outward balance of migration totalled 21,253. In 1951 the 
number of natives of Perthshire had fallen to 109,270, of 
whom 69,063 were living in the county and 40,207 outside 
the county. At the same time the number of other Scots living 
in the county increased to 46,700, so that the net balance of 
migration was now positive (6,493). These figures are quoted 
in detail since similar changes to these also operated to produce 
an improvement in the situation of other counties, especially 
the counties of the North and South, which had also been 
heavy losers in 1901. The neighbouring county of Angus 
which, unlike Perth, showed an overall decline of population 
between 1901 and 1951, again exhibits only a fairly small net 
balance of inward migration. The inter-war depression of the 
Dundee jute industry and the associated lack of significant 
population growth in the Dundee district may be quoted here. 

In the North-east Banff and Nairn declined between 1901 
and 1951, the latter increasing, however, between 1931 and 
1951, while Aberdeen, Kincardine and Moray increased in 
population, although only very moderately. The decline of 
fishing may possibly account for the fall in the population of 
Banff and for the high rate of outward migration. This factor 
and the limited opportunities for alternative employment in 
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the largely agricultural economy of the North-east may account 
for the outward movement from the other counties. Once 
again the growth of the city of Aberdeen was insufficient to 
induce net inward migration to the county of Aberdeen as 
a whole. The slight gain by Nairn is somewhat unexpected 
in view of its overall decline between 1901 and 1951. 

In all seven Crofting Counties population declined between 
I9o1 and 1951, although numbers increased in Argyll and 
Inverness between 1931 and 1951. This may account for the 
now much-reduced migration loss from the former county and 
the slight gain by the latter. As in Perth, however, the deaths 
of older migrants would seem to have played a part in reducing 
migration losses. Caithness, the county with the highest pro- 
portionate loss, may have been more affected by the decline 
of fishing than other counties. The population of the fishing 
town of Wick has fallen steadily in recent decades. 

In the South of Scotland the 1951 map shows a considerable 
reduction of net outward migration compared with go. 
Only Berwick and Wigtown, at either extremity of the Division 
and both containing negligible industry, show high outward 
rates. The slight gain by Roxburgh and the small loss by 
adjoining Selkirk should probably be viewed as a general 
position of balance in this main part of the Tweed textile 
area. At the same time, however, both of the leading textile 
towns, Galashiels and Hawick, declined over the fifty-year 
period since 1901. The gain by Peebles possibly represents 
the increasing popularity of this county for residence and 
retirement. The experience of Peebles and four other of the 
smaller counties—Bute, Kinross, Nairn and Roxburgh—shows 
that despite a stationary or even declining population in recent 
decades they have been able to gain population on balance 
from the rest of the country. In all instances, as Fig. 3 implies, 
the number of other Scots enumerated in each of these counties 
exceeded the number of natives enumerated elsewhere in 


Scotland. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION—REGIONS 

In Table VIII the net migration balances for individual 
counties have been combined into regional totals for each of 
the three years and regional migration rates have been 
calculated. The table shows that the Lothians and Clyde, the 
two regions with net gains in 1851, increased these gains in 
the succeeding fifty years, while the remaining regions all 
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experienced increased losses, with the exception of Stirling- 
Clackmannan. In Fife-Kinross the increase in loss was extremely 
slight, however. At the same time the inward migration rate 


TABLE VIII 
Net Migration—Regions 


1851 IQgOI I95I 
Region 

Nos. Rate Nos. Rate Nos. Rate 
Crofting Counties . | —48,787 | —1141| —69,847 | —16:9| —23,012 | —7:9 
North-East . A —2,066 | —o6| —52,825| —106| —35,809 |  —7:6 
North . ò o| —50,853 | —6-5| —122,672 | —13*4| —58,821 | —7*7 
Angus and Perth . | —12,521 | —359| —18,894| —46| &t7,570|-42-1I 
Fife and Kinross . —g9,568 | —5:7 —9,831 | —43| 21,749 | H-8:3 
Stirling and Clack. | —5,139 | —4:8 —3,141 | —I'9 —923 | —0*4 
Lothians - o -H28,524 | FIO B| 63,709 | F 1344 | F34,063 | H5:6 
ForTH-TaAYy . o| 1296 | to2| H31,843 | --a2'5 | H62,459 | H4'3 
Clyde . 5 A -81,512 | -FI5 8 | 168,383 | -i3*0 | —1,608 | —o-1 
Ayr and Bute . —In0,962| —5:7| —32,814 | —I155| H7,613 | 425 
GREATER CLYDE . | t70,550| t9:9| &135,569| -&-85| 6,005 | tog 
Central . ' o | HF 71,846 4 167,412 H58 | F68,464 | Fr 
Solway ; o —IL,491 i —26,911 | —16«7| —7,489 | —5:4 
Tweed ' . | —9,502 . —17,829 | —1349| —32,154| —2-*2 
South —. p . | —20,993 y —44,740 | —I15*4| —9,643 | —4*1 


of the Lothians increased, although that of Clyde fell slightly, 
and the outward rates increased in all the losing counties, 
except in Fife-Kinross and Stirling-Clackmannan. 

Between 1901 and 1951 a reversal of these tendencies took 
place, the losing regions of 1851 and 1901 now showing either 
a reduced loss or a conversion of their loss into a gain (Angus- 
Perth, Fife-Kinross and Ayr-Bute). In addition the losing 
regions experienced a reduction in their outward migration 
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rates. On the other hand the Lothians region experienced a 
reduction of its 1901 gain, which was accompanied by a fall 
in its inward migration rate, and in the Clyde region the large 
gain of 1901 was replaced by a slight loss. 

If we look at the changing experience of the Divisions we 
see that the loss from the North in 1951 was slightly higher 
both relatively and absolutely than in 1851, although very 
much lower than in 1901. Both in 1851 and 1901 the Crofting 
Counties had been losing population to a greater extent than 
the North-east, both absolutely and relatively, but by 1951 the 
rates of loss were similar and the amount of loss from the 
North-east exceeded that from the Crofting Counties. In the 
South Division the rate and amount of loss in 1951 were only 
at about half the level of 1851, with the Tweed region showing 
the greatest reduction. Since 1901 Central Scotland has suffered 
a decline both in the amount of net gain and in the rate of 
inward migration. This development conceals opposing 
tendencies as between the constituent Forth-Tay and Greater 
Clyde Divisions, however. In the former both the net inward 
balance and the migration rate have nearly doubled since 1901, 
while in the latter both have fallen very markedly. 

The regional migration balances and migration rates are 
shown diagrammatically in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. Here the total of 
natives of each region, whether resident there or elsewhere in 
Scotland at the time of the respective census dates, is expressed 
as a shaded circle and the migration rate is represented by a 
segment of this circle. The white, detached, segments show 
outward migration rates and the black, superimposed, seg- 
ments show inward migration rates. A migration rate of, say, 
I2*5 per cent thus appears as a segment with an angle of 
45 degrees. These three maps also show the net currents of 
migration between individual regions of which the net migra- 
tion balance of each region is compounded. These currents are 
shown by flow lines whose widths are proportional to the 
numbers represented, the thickest representing a net flow of 
between 20,000 and 40,000, and the thinnest a net flow of 
between 1,000 and 2,500. 

These three maps should now be compared with the maps 
showing the county migration balances for the corresponding 
years, and the three pairs should then be viewed in historical 
sequence. It is clear that internal migration in Scotland was 
at a much higher level in 1901, than in either 1851 or I951. 
To put this the other way round we can say that a compulsory 
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return of all migrants to their native counties and regions 
would have caused a much greater net redistribution of the 
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population in 1901 than in either 1851 or 1951. For instance, 
if such a compulsory return could have been effected in I9OI 
the counties constituting the South of Scotland would have 
reclaimed 44,740 natives over and above their now departing 
immigrants from the rest of the country, whereas in 1851 they 
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— would have been entitled to only 20,993 and in 1951 to only 
9,643, and these two latter figures would have represented much 
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smaller proportions of their natives present in Scotland at the 
time. Another important feature is that whereas the position 
revealed in 1851 may be said to foreshadow the position 
revealed in 1901, which thus can be seen as an intensification 
—of the migrational tendencies apparent fifty years earlier, the 
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position revealed in I951 shows an important change in the 


pattern of inter-regional migration currents. 
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In all three years the convergence of population on Central 
Scotland from both North and South can plainly be seen 
although, as has been noticed, this was more intense in 1901 
than in the other two years. However, in 1851 and ig9o01 the 
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' chief focus of inward migration was the Clyde region, which 
drew net intakes not only from the North and South Divisions, 
but also from all the other regions of Central Scotland. In 
I951I the only net gain of more than 1,000 from the Central 
regions to be experienced by Clyde was from Stirling-Clack- 
mannan (and this was only 1,778). The Clyde region lost on 
balance to Ayr-Bute, Fife-Kinross and to the Lothians, and 
although it gained on balance from the Crofting Counties, the 
North-east and Solway, these gains were insufficient to offset 
entirely the losses to East Central Scotland and Ayr-Bute. 
However, the Clyde region appears in a state of equilibrium 
in the map because its net loss of 1,608 is too small to be shown. 
The gains by the counties of East Central Scotland have already 
been noticed in Fig. 3, showing the county migration balances 
for 1951. This shift in emphasis within Central Scotland may 
be attributed to the positive factor of expansion in mining and 
industry in the east and to the negative factor of recent large- 
scale industrial depression in the west. 

Apart from the persistent migration to Central Scotland 
from the North and South, the maps also show something of 
a wavelike or “shunting” motion as part of the process of 
movement. This well-known phenomenon of migration studies 
may be illustrated by the experience of Angus-Perth, occupying 
an intermediate position between the persistently losing regions 
of the North and the more buoyant regions of Central Scotland, 
especially Clyde and the Lothians. In all three years Angus- 
Perth experienced net gains from the Crofting Counties and 
from the North-east, and in turn suffered net losses to the 
regions lying to the south. A north-south chain of migration 
movements can, in fact, be discerned, extending from the 
North-east to Clyde. Thus the North-east lost to Angus-Perth, 
which in turn lost to Stirling-Clackmannan (the 1951 loss is 
too small to be mapped), which in turn lost to Clyde, but at 
the same time, however, there were also direct losses from 
the North-east to Stirling-Clackmannan (the 1851 loss being 
too small to be mapped), and to Clyde, and there was also a 
direct loss from Angus-Perth to Clyde (too small to be mapped 
in 1951). This chain of movement can be carried back a stage 
further in 1851 and 1901, since in these years the North-east 
itself attracted a net inward movement from the Crofting 
Counties. In 1951 the North-east was a net loser to the Crofting 
Counties. A somewhat similar though less complete chain occurs 
between the North-east and the Lothians, via Angus-Perth and 
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Fife-Kinross, with the “overshooting” of intermediate regions 
occurring here also. 

The maps also suggest a broad relationship between distance 
and volume of migration. Thus in all three years the volume 
of net outward flow from the Crofting Counties was greater 
to the Clyde region than to the rather more distant Lothians, 
while the flow from the North-east, with its similar distances 
to Clyde and the Lothians, shows a rough division between 
these two regions, except in 1901. It is quite likely, of course, 
that the economic pull of the Clyde region was greater than 
that of the Lothians in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and that this therefore partially offset the distance factor. The 
distance factor is perhaps most vividly seen in the South of 
Scotland, where questions of distance and accessibility would 
appear to have determined that the largest outward move- 
ments from Solway were to Clyde and from Tweed to the 
Lothians. All these general features of the inter-regional migra- 
tion pattern are also revealed on a smaller scale by the figures 
of net migration between individual counties. Considerations 
of space preclude an examination of these and other aspects of 
the birth-place tables, e.g. the gross migration figures from 
which the net flows are derived, and the sex-ratios of migrants. 


NATURAL INCREASE AND NET MIGRATION, I861-I951 


Although we are here primarily concerned with the geography 
of migration in Scotland as revealed by an analysis of birth- 
places it is useful to view the results in conjunction with the 
information derived from a comparison of natural increase and 
total population change in each inter-censal period. This other 
method of calculating net migration does not, however, reveal 
anything about the origins and destinations of migrants, nor 
does it exclude from consideration those inhabitants of Scotland 
born outside the country, but the figures obtained do, on the 
other hand, relate to definite periods of time. The method is 
to subtract the total of deaths registered during a given inter- 
censal period from the births registered during the same period 
and then to subtract this figure of natural increase (or decrease) 
from the total population increase (or decrease). The difference 
gives the net inward or outward migration. 

The centenary of the introduction of statutory registration 
of births, deaths and marriages in Scotland, in 1855, was 
marked by the publication in the Registrar-General's Annual 
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Reports for 1953 and 1954 of statistics of natural increase and 
net migration during the previous hundred years (Registrar- 
General for Scotland 1954: 8-11, 71-95; 1955: 9-19, 80-137). 
These Reports show the natural increase and net migration for 
each county and for Scotland as a whole in the eight intercensal 
periods, 1861-1951. While the 1953 Report contains the more 
extensive commentary the 1954 Report contains the more 
detailed figures and also gives revised county migration balances 
for the two periods affected by war deaths, 1911-21 and 
I93I-5I. Details of changes for 1931-51 within counties, 
separately distinguishing the four “counties of cities” and the 
“large burghs” are shown in the General Volume of the 1951 
census (1954, Tables 1 and 2, pp. 4-5). Since the present 
writer (Osborne 19566) has summarised elsewhere the main 
facts relating to migration as given in the two Annual Reports 
and the General Volume of the 1951 census they will not be 
recapitulated here. The reader is also referred to the “National 
Atlas” series of Ordnance Survey maps showing changes by 
migration in local government areas in Scotland for the 
periods 1921-31, 1931-38 and 1938-47. 

The figures of natural increase and net migration for the 
period 1861-1951 given in the Hundredth Annual Report are, 
however, now shown here for the first time in diagrammatic 
form. Fig. 7 shows the county figures combined into the regional 
groupings already used for the analysis of migration by the 
birth-place method. Natural increase in each period is repre- 
sented by diagonally shaded columns of a height corresponding 
to the numbers involved, while net inward migration is 
represented by solid black extensions to these columns, the 
total height being equivalent to the total increase in population 
for the particular period. Where net outward migration has 
occurred the natural increase column is shaded horizontally 
from the top downwards, so that the lower “uncovered” part 
of the column represents the total increase in fact achieved. 
Where net outward migration has exceeded natural increase 
and has thus caused depopulation (in the sense of a decline in 
total population) the horizontally shaded column extends 
below the base line. Thus it will be seen, for instance, that 
the Crofting Counties experienced net outward migration to 
an extent exceeding natural increase in all periods, and, as a 
result, registered persistent depopulation. 

“Owing to the absence of a census in 1941 the final column 
of the series covers a twenty-year period and is of double 
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width, the figures of natural increase and net migration there- 
fore being halved in order to preserve areal comparability 
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with the ten-year columns. The readings on the vertical scale 
should thus be doubled for the complete intercensal period. 
As has been mentioned above, the holding of the 1921 census 
in the month of June resulted in the inflation of population in 
counties containing resort areas and in the complementary, 
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though more widely diffused, depletion of population in the 
other counties. The migration balances published by the 
Registrar- General thus give an unrealistic picture of migration 
changes in the two decades 1911-21 and 1921-31.* In order to 
avoid this difficulty the figures for the two decades have been 
combined and are shown in a similar way to the figures for 
1931-51. Needless to say, it must not be assumed that changes 
in the two decades of each twenty-year period were identical. 

A further qualification is that while total change can be 
calculated from an inspection of the columns for the decades 
between 1861 and 1911 this procedure cannot be adopted for 
the periods 1911-31 and 1931-51, since net migration does not 
here correspond to the difference between total increase and 
natural increase. This is because overseas war deaths in the 
two World Wars (amounting to 74,000 and 34,000 respectively) 
lay outside the scope of the civil registration system and could 
not be attributed to particular counties. The Registrar-General 
did not subtract these from the county natural increase 
figures, which, therefore, are somewhat too high in the 
diagrams for these two periods. On the other hand the 
Registrar-General did make appropriate adjustments in respect 
of these deaths to the county net migration figures, which 
thus are rounded to the nearest hundred in the published 
tables. For the period 1931-51 an allowance was also made 
for the larger numbers serving in the Forces outside Scotland 
in I951 than in 1931. It has been thought preferable in the 
diagrams to retain the figures of natural increase as provided 
by the Registrar-General rather than alter these to conform 
to his adjusted net migration figures. The inset diagram for 
Scotland is also subject to the same qualifications. Finally it 
should be pointed out that the height of the columns has been 
halved, and their width doubled, in the diagram for the Clyde 
region, with the result that although the proportionality of 
numbers to area is the same as in the other regional diagrams 
the readings on the vertical scale should be doubled e 
quadrupled for the last two periods). 

All the regional diagrams show a considerable fall in thie 
amount of natural increase in the two periods since I9II1 
(which was typical also of England and Wales). It will also 
be observed that the volume of net outward migration in the 
period 1931-51 was in all regions less than in the preceding 
twenty years and also (when halved) less than in any earlier 
decade, with the exception of Clyde. At the same time it 
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must be remembered that natural increase was also lower than 
in any other period, not only in those regions where total 
population declined but also in those regions with increased 
populations. In two regions natural increase in the last twenty 
years has been either negligible (Tweed) or very small (Crofting 
Counties). A continual excess of outward migration over 
natural increase led, as we have seen, to continual depopulation 
in the Crofting Counties and in the nineteenth century to 
almost continual depopulation in Solway. Angus-Perth, the 
North-east and Tweed were depopulated in various periods 
between 1891 and 1931. Only four regions have ever had a 
favourable balance of migration, viz. Clyde, Lothians, Fife- 
Kinross and Ayr-Bute. By far the greater part of these gains 
was experienced in the decades before 1911. The substantial 
gains by Clyde in all but one decade of the period 1861-1901 
resulted from the large internal gains of population from the 
rest of Scotland, already suggested by the 1901 map of internal 
migration, and also from the later contributions of the Irish 
immigration. Since I9o1 migration trends have not favoured 
the region, however: the differential between immigration to 
the region and emigration from the region has changed in 
character from positive to negative. 

A somewhat similar situation has occurred in the Lothians, 
except that in the last twenty years the region has recovered 
its character as an area of net gain to a limited extent. In Fife- 
Kinross the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
development of the coalfield fostered a considerable net im- 
migration, followed in the period 1911-31 by a large net loss 
and in the most recent period by a position of equilibrium. In 
Stirling-Clackmannan net losses in the period 1861-1911 were 
followed by a very much larger proportionate loss between 
1911 and 1931, and then by a slight gain between 1931 and 
1951. In Ayr-Bute also the recent net gain follows a succession 
of losses. 

The position of the three Forth-basin regions in the last 
period (with a combined net migration balance of 1,700) 
should be contrasted with that of the Clyde region with its 
large net loss (amounting to 169,500). Direct comparison with 
the situation revealed by the birth-place analysis of 1951 
cannot be made, of course, since the latter method does not 
relate to a definite period and also excludes any consideration 
of external migration. Nevertheless the results of both methods 
show the present lead of the Forth regions over the Clyde 
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region in terms of population gain by migration. The situation 
may be summarised as follows :— 


Net Migration, 1951 


Internal Internal and External 
by birth-pl (Registrar-General, 
(by birth-place) a Dh 
Glyde — .. 5 —1,608 —169,500 
car i 454,889 4 1700 


The total amount of natural increase occurring in Scotland 
between 1861 and 1951 may be assessed by summing the 
natural increase columns of the regional diagrams, while the 
external balance of migration with the rest of the world may 
be derived by subtracting the sum of the solid black columns 
from the sum of the horizontally shaded columns. The resulting 
situation for the whole country is shown in the inset diagram 
and reveals that Scotland experienced an outward balance of 
migration in all periods. This was particularly heavy between 
I911 and 1931. The smaller numerical and proportionate loss 
since 1931 has been associated, as we have seen, with a reduc- 
tion of net outward migration in seven regions and the 
introduction of a net gain in three. 

The fall in natural increase in recent decades means that 
any given volume of net outward migration now tends to have 
a greater effect on the level of population than it would have 
had in the Victorian period. The position has already been 
reached where entire regions of the country produce only a 
small volume of natural increase, so that only fairly modest 
net outward balances of migration can lead to population 
decline. This is even more true of particular counties and 
individual parishes; indeed negative natural change not in- 
frequently occurs, apart from any unfavourable balance of 
migration. Such conditions are typically related to an age- 
structure with a high proportion of the population in the older 
age-groups, a state of affairs in turn related to the cumulative 
effect of outward migration in the past. Contemporary de- 
population is not, therefore, necessarily associated with a large 
volume of net migration loss. 

As has been seen in Fig. 3, a county such as Inverness, 
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which includes many depopulated communities in the High- 
lands and Islands, actually showed a slight gain (368) from 
the rest of Scotland in 1951. It might, therefore, be claimed 
that any restoration of local population losses in the county 
ought to be a purely domestic problem, involving a redistribu- 
tion of the county population without claims being made on 
the rest of the country to assist with any policy of repopulation. 
No doubt Inverness contributed its share to the negative 
external balances affecting Scotland as a whole (which are 
not, it will be remembered, reflected in Fig. 3), and possibly 
contributed more than its share, but again it can be argued 
that any attempt to recoup such losses should not involve 
claims on other Scottish counties. It might, of course, be held 
that counties which have gained in the past should be expected 
to disperse some of their present population to counties which 
have persistently sustained heavy losses. This would imply 
calling on the present inhabitants of gaining counties to 
relocate some of their numbers in accordance with the various 
county deficits calculated in respect of both living and deceased 
migrants. Clearly there would be many objections to such a 
policy. 

More seriously, however, it must be stressed that the 1951 
situation shows a number of features which suggest that a 
simultaneous condition of more even distribution and greater 
stability of the population might well be establishing itself, in 
contrast to the situation in the nineteenth century. We can 
point to the reduced migration losses in the losing counties, 
the increased number of gains, the reduction of the overall 
gain by Central Scotland, and within Central Scotland to the 
shift of emphasis from west to east as shown by the absence of 
any gain in the congested Clyde region and the occurrence 
of gains in three of the four regions of East Central Scotland. 
Within the west there is now a loss from Clyde to Ayr-Bute. 

Economic change in Scotland since 1951 may well be 
promoting the continuation of similar tendencies and, indeed, 
one suspects that even more striking changes may in time 
reveal themselves. The inward migration resulting from the 
installation of an atomic reactor in Caithness, for instance, can 
scarcely fail to lessen the negative migration balance of this 
county. Ayr, Fife and Midlothian, with their expanding coal- 
fields, may well increase their gains, while Stirling may benefit 
by the growth of the oil-refining centre of Grangemouth. 
Measures to provide more varied industrial employment in the 
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North-east may help to reduce adverse balances here. In fact, 
a comparison of the birth-place tables of the forthcoming 1961 
census with those of 1951 will provide a useful guide to the 
economic development of Scotland during the first intercensal 
period of the post-war era and also to the success or failure 
of public policy with regard to employment and industry. 


STATISTICAL SOURCES 


Sources of the statistics from which the tables have been compiled :— 
Table T:—Kyd, op. cit., App. I, p. 82; Census of Great Britain, 1851, Population 
Tables I, Vol. II, Scotland (1852), p. 2 (for 1801 and 1851); Census, r951, 
Scotland, Vol. III (General Volume) (1954), Table 5, p. 8 (for 1901 and 
1951). Tables II-VIII:—Census of Great Britain, 1851, Population Tables II, 
Vol. I, Summary Tables (1854), Table XL, pp. ccxcvii-ix. Eleventh Decennial 
Census of Scotland, 1901, Vol. II, Abstracts, Section IIT (1903), Tables 1 and 2, 
PP. 338-349. Census, 1951, Scotland, Vol. III (General Volume) (1954), Tables 
32 and 34, pp. 49-50 and 52-53. Additional sources for England and Wales 
and Ireland used in Table VI:—Census of Great Britain, 1851, Population 
Tables II, Vol. I (1854), Table 42, p. ciii. Census of England and Wales, 1901, 
Summary Tables (1903), Table XLIV, p. 246. Census, 1951, England and 
Wales, General Tables (1956), Table 32, p. 114. Census of Ireland, 1861, 
Part V (General Report) (1864), Table XXVII, p. xxxiv. Census of Ireland, 
1901, Part II (General Report) (1902), Table 24, p. 138. Census of Population 
of Northern Ireland, 1951, General Report (1955), Table 16, p. 21. Census of 
Pofpulation of Ireland, 1946, Vol. III (1952), Table 1A, p. 74. 


NOTES 


1 This study was made under the auspices òf the Social Sciences Research 
Centre of the University of Edinburgh. For a similar investigation 
of England and Wales in 1951 by the same author, see Osborne: 19564. 

2 For a detailed list of the boundary changes, see Shennan (1892), and for 
the effect of these on local population figures see Tenth Decennial 
Census of Scotland (1893). 

8 The 1851 census report contains revised population figures for previous 
years and also gives reasons for large increases or decreases in local 
populations. (Census of Great Britain, 1851, Population Tables I, Vol. II, 
Scotland [1852], pp. 4-97). Unfortunately this practice was not 
continued in later years. For a survey of population changes and 
the associated economic background in the period preceding 1851, 
see Macdonald 1937. 

4 The intercensal rates (per hundred of population in initial year) were 
as follows:—I861-71, 136; 1871-81, I4*0; I881-91, 136; I8gI-IgoI, 
I2*4; I9OI-II, I2*1; I9II-2I, 7'6; I921-31, 7*2; and 1931-51 (twenty 
years), 104. Overseas war deaths in the two World Wars are included. 
(Census, 1951, Scotland, Vol. III [General Volume] [1954], Table B, p. vi). 

5 A similar distortion occurred in the percentage changes of county 
populations between 1911 and 1921 and 1921 and 1931. For a map 
showing intercensal changes in counties between 1801 and 1931 
see O'Dell (1932: 283). See also Snodgrass (1944) for an account of 
changes between 1921 and 1931 (with maps). 
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THE GREEN MAN 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Hamish Henderson* 


Weel, this is a story aboot an old lady—an auld woman it 
wes—she bred pigs. She wes a widow-woman, an' she'd a son 
cried Jack. An' this son wes jist a nit-wit, he'd nae sense, they 
say—so they said, onywey—an' he used to sit at the fireside 
amangst ashes. Ay, he'd a big auld hairy Hielan collie-dog. 
Ar' this collie-dog wes a' he lookt at, an' mindet; him an' his 
dog used to sit an” play at cards—an' I couldnae say the dog 
played back, like—but he played cards wi' his dog. An' that's 
a' he did, the lee-lang day. 

But Jack, he comes to the age o' twenty-one. An' on his 
twenty-oneth birthday, he rises fae the fireside an” streetches 
hissel'—he's a man weel over six fit. An? his breekies he was 
wearin' fin he did streetch hissel' went up to abeen his knees. 
An' his jaicket an' schuil-buits . . . he wes a giant o' a man, 
compared to the clothes he wore. He was aye sittin' humphed 
up. 
È He says, “Mither,” he says, “you feed awa at your pigs, 
Jack's awa to push his fortune.” “Ah,” says she, “Jack, dinnae 
gae awa noo, 'cause ye'll jist get lost, an” ye ken ye've never 
been past the gate o' the place there a' your life, Jack. Jist 
bide whaur ye are.” 

“Ah, but mither,” he says, “I'm goin' awa to push my 
fortune, an” nothin' 'll dee me but Pm goin' to push my 
fortune.” 

“No, no, Jack, g^awa an' play wi' your doggie.” 

He says, “No, I'm gaun to-push my fortune.” 

She says, “Weel, Jack, dinna wander awa.” But Jack 
never bothers, mither or nothing else—he hauds awa, when- 
ever she turns her back. An? he opens the gate an” walks oot— 
and whenever he opened that yett, he's in anither world. He 
didnae know where he wes, because he'd never been oot o' 


* Junior Research Fellow, School of Scottish Studies. The writer wishes to 
express his thanks to Mr Tom Scott, makar and singer, for help with transcription 
of the text of the Green Man; to Mr C. I. Maclean, School of Scottish Studies, for 
invaluable advice and assistance; and to Mr Se4n O Suilleabh4in, Dublin and 
Dr A. K. Warder, Edinburgh, for most useful information. 
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the fairmyard in his life. An' he walks doon the road. So—if 
everything be true, this'll be nae lies—there were a cross- 
roads, an' the one signpost says: “To the Land of Enchant- 
ment'. So Jack says, “Here's for it.” So he hauds doon the 
road to the Land of Enchantment onywey. And in the Land 
of Enchantment—I must tell ye this, if ye understand what 
I tell yeze!—everything spoke: animals, birds, everything spoke. 
So he's comin' on, an' he's feelin' gey hungry, Jack. He's a 
gey lump o' a lad, an' he liked his meat, and he was feelin' 
hungry. So he says, “Lord, I wisht I'd asked my mither for a 
bannock or something to take on the road wi' me, 'cause it's 
gey hungry, gaein' awa.” 

He's comin' on, an' he looks—an' d'ye ever see a horse- 
troch, kin” o' grown wi' moss—an' a lovely troch it wis, at 
the road-side. An' Jack says: “O, thank the Lord, I'll get a 
drink onywey, it'll quench the hunger for a bittie—my thirst 
tae.” So—there a wee robin sittin' on the edge o' the watter— 
the edge o' the troch, ye ken—so he bends his heid to take a 
drink. 

The robin says, “Hullo, Jack.” 

He says, “Lord, begod, it's a bird speakin'! Whit are ye 
speakin' for,” he says, “I never heard a bird speak in my 
lies 

“Oh,” he says, “Jack, ye're in the Land of Enchantment 
—everything an? everybody can speak.” 

“Oh, but”—he says—“nae a bird!” He says: “If I didnae 
see't wi' my ain een, I wouldnae believe't.” 

“Oh yes, Jack, I can talk.” 

He says, “Fit wey d'ye ken my name?” 

“Oh,” he says, “Jack, we knew ye were comin'—we've 
been waitin' on ye for twenty-one years, Jack.” 

“Lord, ye'd a gey wait, had ye no?” 

But—he has a drink o' water—he says, “ye ken fit I could 
dae wi, birdie,” he says, “I could dae wi' a richt feed o' meat.” 

“Obh, well,” he says, “Jack, jist follae me.” 

He turns awa, doon the road a bit, and here's a lanely 
thackit cot at the roadside, an' an old woman in't, she'd the 
age o' a hunder, an' she's rockin' back an forrit in an auld 
rockin' chair. So she says, “Come in, Jack.” She says, “Go in 
an' get your supper, Jack.” 

So when Jack comes in, here's a lovely table set, an' a 
plate o' porridge, an' milk, an' some tea, an' so on—scones, 
an' things like that, scones was home-made fancy at that time 
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onywey. An' a lovely young girl. An' she supplied the food, 
d'ye see? 

So he sits doon, an' has a plate o' this porridge, an' it 
tasted lovely, he never tasted finer in his life. (When ye're 
hungry, a'thing tastes fine.) An' he had some tea—no, I'm 
goin' through my story: there was home-brewed ale. He'd a 
mug o' this home-brewed ale, an' some scones an? oatcakes, an' 
things like that. 

So she says, “Jack, would you like to lie down?” An' he 
says, “I wouldnae care, for I'm feeling gey wearriet,” he says, 
“an' things, an? I could dee wi' a lie-doon.” 

She says, “Come up here, Jack.” An' there's the loveliest 
feather bed that ever you see in your life, a richt bed. And so 
Jack jist lies doon, an? sinks in't, an' fa's right to sleep. 

So he's lyin', but he wakens through the night, an' he's 
lyin' on a sheepskin an” three peats. He says “My God, my 
bed's changed quick! Lord,” he says, “a queer bed.” But he 
fa's awa again—Jack didnae worry, he wis used to lyin' in 
ashes onywey. He fa's awa again, an'* when he waukens up 
in the mornin', he's lyin' in this lovely bed again. He says, 
“My God, this is a queer country. It's jist no like my mither's 
place at a'.” 

But he jumps oot-ower his bed, an' he gaes doon, an' the 
breakfast's waitin' for him again. So the young girl says: “Go 
out, an' my grandmither 'll give ye some advice, Jack. An' in 
the land you're in, all the advice you can get, Jack, you take, 
for you'll need it, see?” 

So Jack says, “Ay, I aye tak advice, lassie.” An' he says: 
“It's nae deen nae hairm.” 

So he gaes oot tae the door, an' he says, “Weel, Grannie, 
how are ye keepin”?” “Och,” she says, “fine, Jack.” She says, 
“Jack, I'm goin' to give ye some advice. When you go along 
this road today, Jack, never talk to anybody first. Wait tae 
they talk to you first.” 

He says: “Well, whatever ye say, Grannie.” 

So he says good-bye, an' he hauds doon a bit o' the 
road—the young girl cries efter him, an^ gies him some sand- 
wiches to carry on wi'—ye ken, scones an' butter, an” things 
like that. So he carries them wi' him, see? 

But, to mak a lang story short an' a short story lang, he 
hauds on the road. An' he's ho the road, hey the road, doon 
the road. He's walkin', an' he hears the bells o' a village, like 
a church-bell ringin' awa; it wis helluva sweet music, ye ken, 
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awa in a hollow, ye wad think; it wis bonny-like. So he comes 
on over the ridge, an' he looks doon in a den, an' here's a 
lovely village. So, the most of the scones that he got, he ate 
them—and there was a small something got up in a piece o' 
cloth, ye ken—an' he opened it up, an' here's a gold piece. 
Either a geeny, or a . . . fit it wis I dinna ken, but a gold 
piece, that's a' that I ken. An' he takes it oot, an' he pits it 
in his pocket, an” he gaes on tae the village. 

So he looks, an' here's a inn. He says, “I'll gang in here,” 
he says (for he wes feelin' hungry again). So he gangs in, an' 
he orders home-brewed ale an” scones, an? he eats a gey hillock, 
at least a platefu'! An? has a richt drink. 

So he looks over in a corner, an' there three men playin' 
cards, an? they're a' playin? cards jist, neither speakin', movin', 
naething else, jist playin' cards. An? there were a man dressed 
heid to fit in green—his heid in green. O a very cunnin'- 
lookin' man—mebbe he's a man aboot fifty, but what a cunnin' 
face. Jist a face, you would ken he was very clever—a man o' 
brains. 

So Jack gings ower till 'im, and he says, “Can I get a 
game?” 

He says, “Have ye money?” 

Jack says, “Weel, I hinna a lot o' money, but I've money” 
(he had change, this gold piece). An' he says, “I'd like a 
game.” 

He says, “Can you play at cards? We don't play,” he says, 
“with men that canna play at cards.” 

“O,” he says, “T've practised a bittie in my day,” and he 
starts to play at cards. An' the four o' them plays an” plays; 
the Green Man o' Knowledge wis a good card-player right 
enough, but he couldnae beat Jack, 'cause Jack had a' his life- 
time played wi' his collie. He could play cards! 

But a' thing's comin' Jack's way, so the ither two fa's oot, 
but Jack an' the Green Man o' Knowledge plays an' plays 
an' plays up tae the early 'oors o' the mornin'. 

Sae he looks at him, an' he says, “Jack,” he says, “ye're 
too good a man for me at cards.” He says, “Good-bye, Jack.” 

He says, “Wait a minute. Fa are ye?” 

He says, “I'm the Green Man o' Knowledge.” 

“Sae you're the Green Man o' Knowledge, are ye?” he 
says. “Faur dae ye bide?” 

He says, “East o' the moon and west o' the stars.” 

He says, “Lord, that's a queer direction.” 
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“Make oot o't onythin' ye like, Jack,” he says. Sae he jist 
left it like that. 

“My God,” says Jack, “he's a gey peculiar kin? o' a lad.” 

But he heaps a' his money—he has any amount o' money, 
I couldnae value it, but he's any amount. So he pits it in bags, 
an' he says to the innkeeper, he says, “You keep this gold to 
me till I'm back this wey,” he says. “I must fin' faur the Green 
Man o' Knowledge bides.” 

An' the innkeeper shakes his head. “Jack, dinnae follae 
him,” he says. He says, “You'll go to disaster if you follae him.” 

“Ach,” Jack says, “a' body has only onst to die—why 
worry!” But Jack reckoned for the Green Man o' Knowledge. 

So he hauds on the road, the only road oot o' the village. 
An' he's haudin' on the road, ye ken—an' he's gettin' tiret an' 
weary again, and he'd took a few gold pieces wi' him, nae 
much, in his pocket, frae fear he would come tae ony mair 
inns or that, ye ken, where he could get refreshments. An' he's 
haudin' on the road—but he jist comes right in aboot till 
anither thackit hoosie, the same. 

He says, “Well, I'll go up to see this thackit hoosie,” he 
says, “an' they might help me onywey. I'll pay them.” 

So he chaps at the door, an' he hears a voice: “Come in, 
Jack.” He says, “Lord, they're weel-informed in this country,” 
he says, “everybody kens my name.” So he opens the door an' 
gangs in, and says, “T'm in.” 

She says, “Are ye hungry, Jack, I suppose ye are.” 

He says, “Yes, I'm hungry.” She says, “Sit doon, Jack.” 
So he sits doon. He gets the same meal again as he got in the 
other place. If the first girl was bonnie, this girl was ten times 
bonnier. And if the first woman was old, this woman was much 
older—she was ancient! And she was sittin', rockin' awa in 
her chair tae. So they pits him to bed, but the same thing 
happens in the bed as I tellt ye. He goes tae his bed an' rises 
in the mornin', and the peats was through the night. But he 
notices before he goes to bed that this old woman was knittin' 
—just a round piece o' knittin' she was, like crochetin', but 
it was knittin' she was, jist a round piece like that table there. 
And it was lyin' on the floor when he comes in the mornin'. 
Now she says, “Jack, you're lookin' for the Green Man o' 
Knowledge.” He says, “I am.” And she says, “Jack, we're 
here to help you, because you could never manage yourself, 
Jack.” 

He says, “Well,” he says, “I'll tak a' the help I can get.” 
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So efter his breakfast, she says, “Jack,” she says, “take this 
piece o' knittin' out to the door, and lay it down and sit on't— 
and sit plait-legged, Jack. Cross your arms,” and she says, 
“Whatever happens, don't look behind you.” She says, “Don't 
look behind you, because if you look behind you, it's the end.” 
She says, “Whatever happens, don't look behind you.” 

So he sits plait-legged, and folds his arms. And she says, 
“Say, away with you. And,” she says, “whirl it three times 
round, when you land with it, and say home with you. And,” 
she says, “that'll be all right, Jack.” And he says, “Weel, weel, 
thank you.” 

So he says, “Away with you,' 
that the wind just leaves his body. 

And he's through what he doesn't know what—hail, fire, 
brimstone, water, everything. And he's just dying to look 
back! And he minds—he's a strong-willpowered man—he 
minds what the auld woman said. He says, “We'll just keep 
lookin? forrit.” So he looks forrit. 

But he lands, and he was glaid to land. So he stands up, 
and he catches this bit o' knittin', and he pits it roond his 
heid three times like that, ye ken, an' he says, “away with 
ye”—or “back with ye”, it wis. And away it wis. 

So he jist comes roond the corner, he hears 'ting-ting- 
ting', a blacksmith on an anvil, tinkerin”', and so he comes 
in-aboot, and here's a house. And here's an old woman sittin' 
like the first een, rockin', ye ken, and she was older. 

And he says, “Ah weel weel”—he goes in-aboot. She says, 
“Well, Jack, we've been waitin' for you.” She says, “Go in 
to the house, Jack.” So Jack goes into the house, and he gets 
the same meal again. The same bed, the same procedure a' 
through, till the mornin'. 

“Now,” she says, “Jack, go round to the smiddy shop,” 
she says, “and you shall see my husband, and he's made 
something for you, Jack. And—do what he tells you, and you 
won't go wrong.” 

So the smith says, “I want to talk to you Jack,” he says. 
“Now,” he says, “you're nearin' the Green Man o' Knowledge. 
But,” he says, “the Green Man o' Knowledge has many 
precautions, for getting about them.” 

He says, “There must be a river to cross—a river to be 
crossed,” he says. “I can't help you to cross it, Jack, and 
there's a bridge. But,” he says, “if you step on that bridge it'll 
turn to a spider's web. You'll fall through Jack.” He says, “If 
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you fall in the water, Jack, you're finished, because the water 
goes into boilin' lava.” He says, “You're instantly dead.” 

He says, “There's only one way across, Jack—it's his 
youngest daughter. He's got three daughters, Jack, and the 
youngest one is the most powerful of the lot.” He says, “They 
come down to swim, Jack, every mornin',” he says, “at mebbe 
ten o'clock,” he says—“that time o' the mornin'. And when- 
ever they touch water,” he says, “they turn into swans. There's 
two black swans, Jack, and a white swan. It's the white swan 
you must get, Jack. But if you don't trap her in the way I'm 
tellin' you, Jack, you're finished, for she'll ca' you doon.” 

He says, “You watch where they're puttin? their clothes, 
and pick every article up of her clothes—and if you leave a 
hairpin, she'll make a outfit out o't—don't leave nothin'.” 
And he says, “Jack, they cross the bridge the side you're on,” 
he says, “and go into the water,” he says, “from that side, 
Jack.” He says, “they come back and dress there, Jack.” 

bo'hesays, “Weel, itll likely be true. But.” he says, “this 
is a gey queer affair, but weel, weel, we'll try't.” 

He says, “You see that horse-shoe, Jack?” It was a very 
large horse-shoe. He says, “You sit on the horse-shoe, Jack, 
and don't look behind, whatever you do, and say, away with 
you!” and he says, “put it round. your head three times and 
say back with you!” 

So Jack does't, and he gings through the same again, it 
wis jist torture. But he lands at the banks o' the river. Now 
the blacksmith tellt him to hide hissel, so Jack hides hissel, 
just aside the bridge, and he sees this three lovely maidens 
comin' ower, and they were bonnie lassies. But the littlest 
one was the slenderest, and the most graceful o' the lot, you 
would have thought. So they come trippin” ower the bridge 
and undress, and into the water. And whenever they touched 
the water, the two oldest ones turned till a black swan, and 
they swum fast and away. And this youngest one undresses; 
and he watches where she pits her clothes, and ye ken what 
like Jack, a big fairm servant, never seen a woman in his life 
hardly, says, “Lord, this is fine!” They're into the water, and 
they're away swimmin'. So he up wi' every stitch o' claes she 
had, everything, even the very ribbons, and hides them. 

So the two oldest ones comes out and dresses, and across 
the bridge and away. And she's up and down the side, and 
she says, “Where are you, Jack?” 

He says, “I'm here.” 
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She says, “My clothes, please, Jack.” 

“Ah na na, I'm nae gien' ye nae claes,” he says. “I was 
weel warned aboot ye.” 

She says, “Jack, please, my clothes. Are you a gentleman?” 

“Na na,” he says, “I'm just Jack the Feel. I'm nae gentle- 
man.” 

She says, “What have I to do, Jack?” 

He says, “Well,” he says, “it's a cruel thing to ask, but,” 
he says, “you must help me across this river on your back.” 

She says, “Oh Jack, you'd break my slender back.” 

“Ah,” he says, “the- old smith's nae feel?^Yere naefsae 
slender.” He says, “Ye'll take me across the river.” 

She says, “Well Jack, step on my back, but whatever you 
do, on the peril of my life and your life, don't tell how ye got 
across.” 

He says, “Okay.” 

So he jumps on her back, and she takes him across, and 
he steps up on the bank. 

“Now,” she says, “Jack, he'll try his best to ken how you 
got across, but tell him nothing.” 

He says, “Weel, weel,” he says, “T'll tell him nothin'.” 

So he walks up to the hoose—she gaes awa an' gets dressed, 
an' runs past him an' awa—he jist gaes straight up tae the 
hoose an' he chaps at the door, see. So the door opens, and 
here's the Green Man o' Knowledge, and he was flabbergasted 
—he was shocked! 

So he looks at him, an' he says, “My God, Jack, how d'you 
Setthere?s 

“Och, jist the wey ye get.” 

He says, “Jack, how did you cross the river?” 

“Och, flew across.” 

He says, “You've no wings, Jack.” 

“Oh, nothin's impossible. But I can grow wings,” he says. 

“Weel, Jack, come in,” he says, “I must shake your hand,” 
he says. “You're a good man.” So Jack shakes his hand— 
and Jack's against the wa'—sae he gies Jack a push, an' Jack's 
through a kin' o' trap-door affair, an” he lands in a wee roomie, 
there's nae as much room for a moose, never mind a big man 
like Jack. 

An' he looks, an' there a bit dry breid, an' hit blue-moulded, 
an' water, an' he says, “Drink, an' eat, an' be merry.” He says, 
“My God, a lad winna be very merry on that!” 

So he's sittin' awa, but at night he hears a whisper, and 
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— here's the girl that helped him. She says, “Jack, you've won 
me. Whenever you made me take you across the river, you 
spelled me, I love you. I'll love you till the day I die, I can't 
do nothing else. I'll help you in any way, but please Jack, 
don't move a fit or he'll kill ye.” She says, “My father, for he's 
€vil.” 

She says, “Here's some food, Jack.” So Jack, he gets a feed 
o' meat, an' he was one that loved his meat! He was sittin” 
there fair out wi' hunger. 

So in the mornin', the place opens and Jack creeps oot. 
An' the Green Man o' Knowledge says, “How was ye last 
night, Jack?” “Ach,” Jack says, “very comfortable, jist fine.” 
He says, “Ye wisnae fine, Jack?” “I never slept better.” He 
says, “You're not bad to please, Jack.” “Ach, a lad cannae 
be bad to please at this time,” he says. 

So he says, “Would you like, Jack,” he says, “would you 
like to prove to me that you are a man?” Jack says, “Yes, 
I would like to prove to ye that I'm a man.” “Well,” he says, 
pack lil oive ye three tasks.” He says, “They're not hard 
tasks, any child could do them,” he says. He says, “They're 
not hard tasks, but,” he says, “they take doin', Jack.” He says, 
“Do you see that dry well in the garden, Jack?” He says, “Ay, 
I see the dry well.” He says, “I want you, Jack, to go down 
to the bottom o' that well,” he says, “an' take out my wife's 
engagement ring, which she lost there twenty years ago. Oh,” 
he says, “it isn*t hard to-do, Jack,” he says,,“I could do it.” 

Jack says, “Why d'ye nae dee it?” He says, “I want you 
to doit, Jack.” Jack says, “Weel, I'll try 't.” So he thinks, My 
God! 

He says, “Not today, tomorrow, Jack.” He says, “Come 
over till I show you a photograph o' my wife, Jack.” So Jack's 
standin' lookin'—“Ay, she's a bonnie woman” —an' he gets a 
push again, an? he's intae anither kind o' a cavity. 

So the hard breid's there again, an' the water, a' the same. 

So here she comes again, wi? mair food for 'im. So she says, 
“Jack, the task he's going to give you is near impossible—it 
is impossible, Jack. I shall help you to make it possible. Now,” 
she said, “the well's thirty-five feet deep, Jack. P1l1l make a 
ladder with my body frae the tap o' the well tae the bottom 
o' the well.” An' she says, “If you miss wan step, Jack, you'll 
break a bone in my body.” An' she says, “For God's sake, 
Jack, watch what you're doin'.” 

So Jack says, “Weel . . .” An' he says, “Whit wey will I 
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see't?” She says, “The well's covered with mud,” she says, 
“it's a terrible well—I'll make the bottom clear, an” you'll 
see the ring shinin'.” He says, “Weel, I'll try that.” 

So the Green Man o' Knowledge takes him oot next 
mornin', an” takes him oot to the well—an' says: “There's 
the well, Jack.” So Jack says, “Well.” So Jack leans over, and 
he feels for the lether, an”? he feels her there, her shouthers, 
an? he takes ae step, an' plunges doon quick, kiddin' that he's 
drappin' like, an? he's steppin' doon, steppin' doon, till he 
comes tae the last step, an' he misses—he says, “My God, I've 
broke her neck! . . . Ah,” he says, “weel, weel, we cannae 
help it,” so he grabs the ring, an' he's up like the haimmers o' 
hell, an” oot o' the well. 

So he shows the Green Man o' Knowledge it, like that. 
He says, “Here's the ring.” So he says, “You're clever, Jack? 
He says) “Let meseetJack.? Nov Jack says. 

He says, “Wha's helpin' ye, Jack?” He says, “Nobody's 
helpin”? me.” He says, “Somebody's helpin” ye, Jack.” Jack 
says, “No!” 

He says, “Well, Jack,” he says, “you're a clever man. 
You've deen the first task, but,” he says, “the second ane's 
harder, Jack.” 

So he takes Jack back, an' Jack he sits down to a lovely 
meal. But Jack's away to eat his meal when the seat gaes oot 
ablow him an' wump! away in another cavity. He says, “My 
God, I canna stand this much langer, it'll kill me.” But he's 
sittin', an? he's lookin' at this hard breid again, when she 
comes again. “Oh,” she says, “Jack, if it had been the other 
step, ye'd broke my neck.” She says, “You broke my pinkie, 
Jack, and I wore dinner gloves, an' father didn't notice it. 
If he had noticed it, Jack, we'd both have been dead.” 

He says, “Fit dis he plan to dee wi' me the morn?” She 
says, “He's got a task for ye to do, Jack. Ye've to build a 
castle oot o' a mere nothing within sixty minutes.” “Oot o' 
nothing? Lord, I couldnae thack a hoose in three months, let 
alane build a castle oot o' nothing.” 

She says, “Jack, he's goin' to take ye tae a hill at the 
back of our castle, an” ask ye to build it. And,” she says, ““it 
must be bigger and langer and nicer than ours. An',” she says, 
“Jack, I shall do it. So watch what ye're sayin', Jack, for 
ye'll get the baith o' us trapped, d'ye see?” 

He says, “Weel, weel,” but he gets oot next mornin' again, 
an' the Green Man o' Knowledge says: “How was ye last 
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- night, Jack?” “Ah,” he says, “I wis never better.” He says, 
“My God, ye've got a richt place in this hoose. I like this 
hoose—this castle.” So he says, “Ves, Jack, I've a small task 
for ye today, Jack. Anybody could do it, but I want you to 
do it, Jack.” Jack says, “What is't?” He says, “I want ye to 
build a castle, Jack, bigger than my one and larger, and nicer 
in every way. An' I want ye to build it in sixty minutes.” 

Jack says: “That's a gey stiff task to gie a lad.” “Oh, but 
you're Jack,” he says, “you got here—you got the engagement 
ring, Jack, this shouldn't bother you.” “Well,” Jack says, “T'Il 
try 't.” He says, “Go òn, Jack, do 't.” “Ah but,” says Jack, 
“Tl be giein”' awa trade secrets—you go awa.” 

So he says, “I canna watch, Jack?” “No,” Jack says; “IT 
canna let ye watch.” So he turns his back and leaves. 

So Jack sits for aboot half-an-'oor, an? he says, “If this deem 
doesnae hurry up, F'll be killed. This lad'll be back here— 
she's takin' an awfu time. Oh,” he says. “My God, this is nae 
ees, she's takin' too lang.” He says, “I'm makin' tracks oot 
o' here.” So he turns roon, an' the castle's at the back o'm, 
he wis lyin' lookin' the ither way. So he says, “Thank God.” 
But he's walkin' roon it, an” he's lookin' ower 't—an' there a 
hole aboot the size o* this hoose. “Oh,” he says, “she's made a 
mistake. Faur is she?” An' he hears a voice sayin', “Jack, 
that's nae a mistake. When he comes an' looks at this hole, 
Jack, he'll say “what's this, what's this?? An' you say til him, 
Jack, “TT've left that for you to fill up”, an' see whit he says, 
Jack.” 

So up comes the Green Man o' Knowledge, an' he says, 
“My goodness, a lovely castle,” he says. “Jack,” he says, “I 
do gie ye credit. You are a clever man.” So he walks a' roon 
it, an” he says, “Oh my goodness, Jack! whit a mess! What 
did ye leave this hole here for?” He says, “That's for you to 
fill.” He says, “Jack, wha's helpin' ye?” Jack says, “Na, na, 
naebody's helpin' me. I wis only once pals wi' a collie dog,” 
he says, “that's a'.” So he says, “Well done, Jack.” 

Now, the third task was to clear the ants in a wood—ay, 
tae clear every one oot within half an 'oor. An'—ye know 
ants, there are millions o' them, they're uncountable, ye can't 
clear ants. So he takes Jack out next mornin', an' he says: 
“YVe're to clean all this ants, Jack. I'll give ye half an hour. 
If you can do that, Jack, I'll give you as much money as you 
can carry, any of my daughters for your wife, and-your 
freedom, Jack, and my castle, if ye want it—and your freedom.” 
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Jack says, “Freedom means a lot to me,” he says. “T've an 
auld mither at hame; she's workin' wi' the pigs,” he says, 
“and Fd like to help her tae.” But Jack looks at this wuid, 
an' he says, “My God, this'll take some clearin'.” Of course, 
she dis this job for him again. 

So he says, “Jack, you are clever. Now,” he says. “Jack, 
come to my house,” he says, an” he gives Jack a lovely meal 
this time, an?” no tricks. “Now,” he says. “Jack, I've got you 
four bags o? gold here,” he says, “an' in each bag the money's 
near uncountable,” he says, “an' you're past bein' a rich 
man, Jack. You're very wealthy,” he says. An' he says, “Pl 
take you to the stable,” he says, “and give ye the pick o' my 
horses. I keep all mares,” he says, “an” they're lovely horses, 
Jack.” An' he says, “You can have whatever horse you want.” 
So Jack says, “Weel, weel.” 

So Jack's pickin? his gold (an' the Green Man o' Knowledge 
is walkin' alang in front o' him), when he hears the voice 
again, sayin', “Jack, take the old mule—Jack, take the old 
mule.” So he says, “Weel, weel,” he says. 

So he gaes intae the stable, an' he's standin', ye see, an' 
he's lookin'—an' they were lovely beasts, nae doot aboot 
them, loveliest beasts he had ever seen. There a grey meer, an' 
he could see the fire in her eyes—a lovely meer. An? there 
anither meer, a fine black meer, an? he could see the fire in 
her eyes. So Jack looks at them, an' he looks at this wee scruffy- 
lookin' animal o' a mule, an' he says, “My goodness, whit 'm 
I gauna dee wi' that?*—My God, she hisnae been wrang yet,” 
til*himsel, he says. “I.better take a tellin',” he says, “but'my 
God, it's a sin to throw this gold oot-owre its back.” An' he 
looks at this meer, but he says to the Green Man of Knowledge, 
“T'd like that wee donkey, it's fast enough for Jack.” 

“Oh, my goodness, Jack,” he says, “you wouldn't take 
that? Tt would disgrace ye goin' through the country, Jack.” 
“Ach,” Jack says, “I'm nae good to disgrace, I'm nae worried. 
I'll take -that! wee mule.” “No, no, Jack,” hesays, “I»won't 
allow ye to take that, ye'll take one of this meers.” 

So Jack's newsin' awa, an' he straps his gold on tap o' the 
wee mule's back. An' he's newsin' awa, an' the wee mule's 
standin' wi' nae rein nor anything else, so he's owre his leg, 
an' it wis nae bother, for it wis only a wee thingie, an' he draps 
owre its back an' away, an' he's aff his mark an' this wee 
mule could rin. It's rinnin', an' Jack says, “My God, take it 
easy, lassie, nothing 'll catch ye.” 
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She says, “Jack, you don't know my people,” she says, 
thev leca ichimeiftlfdon thhurry? Jack” “Aw, awa, lassie, 
they'll never see ye—take your time, deemie, ye'll jist kill 
yersel hastenin'.” She says, “No, Jack, I must run, and run 
hard.” Jack says, “Take your . . . but, God,” he says, 
“hurry up, he's ahin' us.” An' here, they're jist at the back o' 
his neck. So he says, “Run harder.” 

So she's rinnin', but she says, “Jack, I haven't got the 
speed for him.” She says, “Jack, look in my left ear, an' you 
shall see a drop o' water,” she says. “Throw it over your 
shoulder, an ask for rivers, lakes and seas behind you, and a 
clear road in front o' you.” So he throws it ower his shouther; 
he says, “Gie's lakes, seas, and rivers, behind me, but,” he 
says, “give me a clear road in front of me.” An' he looks 
behind—“Aw,” he says, “lassie, save your breath, there's 
nothing but seas, they'll never get through it,” he says, “they'll 
be droont.” 

She says, “Jack, you don't know my people.” (This meers 
wis her sisters, changed into meers.) He said, “Ah, ye're safe 
enough, lassie, jist take your time.” She says, “No, Jack.” 
An' he looks ahin' him, an' they were ahin' him again, an' 
the Green Man of Knowledge on tap o' one o' his daughters' 
backs, and they're rinnin'. 

So she says, “Look in my left ear, Jack, an' ye'll see a spark 
o' stone. Throw it over your left shoulder, Jack, an' wish for 
mountains, hills and dales behind you, and a clear road in 
front of you.” So he does the same again, and the same happens, 
so he jist tells her to take her time again, but na, she willnae 
listen, she jist keeps batterin' on. So as sure as truth, they're 
ahin' him again, within any time. 

So she says, “Jack,” she says, “I love you, and I will 
destroy my people for you. But,” she says, “it shall put a spell 
on me for a year, an” you too. An',” she says, “look in my 
left ear an' ye'll see a spark o' fire. Throw it behind you, an' 
ask for fire, hell an' pits behind you, and a clear road in 
front of you.” 

So he did this, an^ he looks roon, an' he sees her people 
witherin' in the fire, an? dyin' . . . they were witherin' awa 
in the fire. 

So she turns intil a woman again, an' he jist stands on his 
feet haudin' his gold in his hands. An' she says, “Jack, now, 
because of that,” she says, “I must leave you for a year. One 
year from today I'll come for ves “ALL “heasanys, srasste; Bl] 
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be waitin'? on ye.” She says, “Jack, let nobody kiss ye. If 
anybody kisses ye, ye'll forget the whole affair. Jack, you'll 
forget the whole proceedings. You'll remember nothing aboot 
where you've been or what you've done.” She says, “Jack, 
don't let nobody kiss ye.” 

So he says, “Weel, weel, I'll let naebody kiss me if it's that 
important, but,” he says, “T'll see ye fin ye come onywey.” 

So he hauds away hame. “God Almichty,” he says, “FP'm 
nae far fae hame—that's my mither's place doon there.” 
So he's owre the palins, an? here's his auld wife's place. “O,” 
she says, “Jack, my peer loon,” an' she's tryin' to kiss Jack. 
“Na, na, mither, I want nae kissin' an? slaverin”,” he says, “I 
want naething to dee wi' that. Na, na, stop it.” So he would 
hae nae kissin'. But he went intae the hoose, and here's his 
big collie dog, an' his collie dog jumps up on his chest and 
taks a big lick. That wis hit, d'ye see, an? he forgat a' thing. 

So Jack's plenty money, an' he's nae feel, Jack, now. 
He's Sir Jack, an' this, an^ that—money maks a' the differ- 
ence. It even maks feels gentlemen. So Jack's bocht a big 
place, an^ he's workin' awa within twa-three month, an' the 
miller's dochter's a gey wenchy deem, an' he throws an eye 
at the miller's dochter, see, an' him an' the miller's dochter's 
engaged to get mairriet. Jack's a business man, he's aye intae 
business, an' got a lot o' payin' work, an' that; he mebbe 
couldnae write his name, but he jist put his cross, an' worked 
awa like that, ye ken. 

So he wis jist gettin' mairriet, a year tae the day he cam 
hame. So the nicht o' his weddin', Jack's awfu busy, an' there's 
a' the guests there, but Jack's awfu busy—wi' papers an' 
things like that, I suppose, an” he's in his room. So a poor 
tattered and torn girl—but a bonnie queyn—comes tae the 
back door, and asks for a job, see? So they says, “Whit can 
ye dee, queyn??? “'L can cook,«I can clean? Fle says haOh: 
I could put ye on at the weddin', the night. Help us to cook 
an' clean an' a'thing, an' for a couple o' days after the weddin', 
and ye'll have to go.” 

She says, “That'll do me fine, thank you.” 

So she's washin' dishes, an” scrubbin' awa, ye ken, an' 
they're waitin' on the preacher—but the preacher's takin' a 
gey while, 'cause he was comin' on horse-back at that time, 
ye see, an' it's a gey bit fae a village—an' the preacher's takin' 
a good while. An' they're gettin' a' impatient, the guests, ye 
ken; they're gettin' kin' o' uncomfortable sittin'—they're a' 
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'walkin' aboot newsin'. So she says, “I believe I could smooth 
the guests a little, an^ pass away the time for them, because I 
can do a trick,” she says. “I have a wooden hen and a wooden 
cock, and they can talk, and they can pick, and,” she says, 
“everything.” “Oh,” he says, “that's great, we'll hear it.” 

So she goes ben, an' ye can imagine her amongst a' this 
well-dressed folk wi' mebbe an auld white torn skirt on her, 
gey ragged lookin' amangst a' this well-dressed kin” o' folk. 
An' she's doon this two birds, a cock an' a hen. So she scatters 
some corn, but Jack jist came oot to watch it tee . . . Jack's 
standin' watchin', an” the cock picks an' looks at her, an' the 
hen picks an' looks at the cock, and the hen says to the cock, 
“Do you remember me, Jack?” 

An' the cock looks an' says, “Remember you? No I couldn't 
say I do remember you.” So the cock gaes on pickin'. 

She says, “Jack, do you remember the Green Man of 
Knowledge?” 

“The Green Man of Knowledge? Oh no, I don't remember 
him.” So the cock gaes on pickin'. 

She says, “Jack, do you remember me, the woman you 
love?” He says, “No, I'm sorry, I don't know you.” 

She says, “Jack, do you remember when I killed my own 
people for you, Jack?” An' the cock looked an' says, “Yes, I 
do remember ye.” 

Ar” Jack says, “It's you, dear. It's you, lassie, is't?” 

So the weddin' wis cancelled, an? he mairried her, an' they 
lived happy ever after. 

That's the end o' my story. 


This folktale, No. 313 in the Aarne-Thompson classifica- 
tion, was recorded in Aberdeen in August 1954 from Geordie 
Stewart, a general dealer of tinker stock. The storyteller, who 
was then twenty-four years of age, learned the story from his 
grandfather. He says it was very popular when story-telling 
began around the camp-fire, and that many of his people had it. 

The tape-recording, of which the foregoing is an un- 
abridged transcription, was made towards the end of a lengthy 
ceilidh in the house of Jeannie Robertson (Mrs. Jean Higgins), 
Causewayend, Aberdeen. Jeannie, herself an excellent ballad- 
singer and storyteller, had invited a number of her acquaint- 
ances to the house, stipulating that they must all tell stories 
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and sing old songs into the machine. Versions of Aarne- 
Thompson 303 and 1600 were recorded the same night, 
together with four Child ballads and a number of other folk- 
songs—Among the audience were three children, lying 
stretched out on the floor and trying to keep their eyes open. 
One of these (Jeannie's nephew, wee Isaac, aged 7) told me 
bits of 313 the following morning. 

The tinker clan of Stewart, to which Geordie belongs, is 
found in many areas of Scotland, principally the Central 
and Northern Highlands, and Aberdeenshire. One branch of 
it, which claims Perthshire origin, usually gets the name of 
the brochan (porridge) or breacan (tartan) Stewarts; to this 
branch Geordie, who told The Green Man story, belongs. 
Another member of it is the blind storyteller Alec Stewart of 
Lairg, from whom I recorded many sgialachdan in Gaelic in 
the summers of 1955 and 1957. The common ancestor of both 
men seems to be one Jamie Stewart, travelling tinsmith of 
Struan, Perthshire, who flourished in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and whose prodigal seed is scattered along 
the high roads and low roads of Scotland from Cape Wrath 
to the Inch of Perth. 

The breacan Stewarts are noted as pipers; one of them, the 
late John Stewart, who. died in Blairgowrie, Perthshire, in 
I955, was a very fine pibroch player, and at least two of his 
sons have inherited his piping skill. The same family has also 
produced a number of good fiddlers and melodeon-players. 

There is another branch of the clan, chiefly found in 
Lochaber and the Isles; these Stewarts are often bynamed the 
Tearlachs (Charleses) or Stiamaidhs (Jamies). Like their breacan 
cousins, the Tearlachs have stories and songs galore. Both 
branches claim to be descendants of Jacobite nobility forced 
to take to the roads after the '45 rebellion, and members of 
both will vie in extolling their pedigrees with all the grace-note 
elaboration of the accomplished storyteller. 

I first got word of young Geordie Stewart from Jeannie 
Robertson. She told me that, having heard I needed transport 
to go and see the old ballad-singer Willie Mathieson, he had 
offered to drive me anywhere in Aberdeenshire I wanted to 
go. In his car, a battle-scarred veteran of many scrap-dealing 
forays, I asked him about folk he knew who had songs and 
stories; after giving me a fair-sized list of such, Geordie in- 
formed me as an afterthought that he had one or two himself. 
Another interesting piece of information he vouchsafed was 
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that when only a few weeks old, he was missing one night 
from his parents' tent and was later found two or three hundred 
yards away. No explanation had ever been forthcoming. He 
confided to me with a smile, as we bowled along under the 
shadow of Bennachie, that some of the older tinkers thought 
he was a changeling; now and then he had had serious doubts 
on that score himself. 


Aa.-Th. 313, “The Girl as Helper in the Hero's Flight”, 
is one of the most widely diffused of international folk-tale 
types. (For a list of references to collections in which this tale 
is to be found, see Bolte and Polivka [1915, p. 516]). Its 
classic prototype is the famous Greek myth of Jason and 
Medea, and in this form it enjoys a universal literary currency. 
“Every schoolboy knows” how Jason arrived in Colchis in 
search of the Golden Fleece, how Medea helped him to 
accomplish the tasks set him by her father /Eetes, and how 
they made good their escape together. But from every part 
of the world, from Iceland to Madagascar and from the West 
Indies to Samoa have come versions of the same basic tale- 
type; it has been recorded among the bushmen, the Eskimos, 
the Zulus and the American Indians in a bewildering variety 
of guises and disguises. Not the least interesting version (as we 
shall see) was told in Romany by Welsh gypsies. Since starting 
to write this note I have heard yet another version—a West 
African one this time—from a Nigerian studying medicine in 
Edinburgh University. 

The first version in the Lowland Scots vernacular to be 
printed—though not the first to be collected—was Nicht, 
Nought, Nothing, which Andrew Lang contributed to the Revue 
Celtiqgue (1876-78, p. 374) and reprinted in Custom and Myth 
(1884, p. 87). This version was written down for him “many 
years ago” by an aged lady in Morayshire; her name is given 
in the Revue Celtiqgue as Miss Margaret Craig, of Darliston, 
Elgin. Lang was born in 1844, so presumably the lady in 
question wrote out her way of the tale well after the middle of 
the century. Green Sleeves, the first known Scots-English version, 
was recovered by Peter Buchan, the Aberdeenshire ballad 
collector, and included by him in the MS. volume Ancient 
Scottish Tales which he sent to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
on 4th February 1829. This collection remained unpublished 
till the twentieth century (Buchan 1908). 

In Ireland the 313 tale-type has enjoyed a tremendous 
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vogue, as successive numbers of Béaloideas prove.* The Irish 
versions have a quite special importance for students of 
Scottish folk tradition. Scots Gaelic versions will be found in 
Campbell of Islay's West Highland Tales (1890, pp. 25-63); 
four other versions, still unpublished, have been collected by 
Mr. Calum Maclean (Benbecula and Moidart) and by 
Professor Kenneth Jackson (N. Uist and Barra). Of the last 
of these, more later. Without doubt other variants remain to 
be collected, both north and south of the Highland line. 

The principal questions confronting us in a discussion of 
the Green Man of Knowledge are: does this text represent a 
native Lowland Scots tradition in the North-east? Is it a 
break through into Scots of a Gaelic tradition via the story- 
teller's breacan Stewart ancestors —Or is it maybe a sort of 
mixture of the two? 

Before we risk a tentative opinion on these kittle points, 
let us take a look at the structure of 313 as it is found in 
Scottish and Irish tradition. For the purposes of analysis, the 
story may conveniently be divided—as Professor Reidar 
Christiansen (1928, p. 107) has pointed out—into the following 
parts: A.—Introduction. B.—The Journey, i.e. how the hero 
reaches the strange castle. C.—The Tasks set, and how he 
performs them. D.—The Escape, and E.—End: “The For- 
gotten Bride”. 

A.—No folk-tale exhibits better than 313 the possibilities of 
the Rahmentechnik (framework technique) so common in 
Celtic story-telling. The hero has got to be brought to the 
castle of his mysterious adversary, and eventually must find 
his way back to the starting-point, but the ways of contriving 
this are multifarious. In his essay Christiansen lists three 
openings very common in Gaelic folk-tales. The first is 
the “Playing Episode”; the hero plays a game against a 
mysterious adversary and what then takes place is in settle- 
ment of his gambling debt. [Stith Thompson motif-index, 
S.226]. “It is the handling of this motif, which may be found 
elsewhere too, which is peculiar to the Irish versions” 
(Christiansen 1928, p. 108). The second opening mentioned is 
the “Rash Promise”; the hero's father promises to give his 
unborn son to a supernatural being in return for some service 
rendered, and when the time comes the son is claimed and 
has to go. The third opening is the “Battle of the Birds”; 
more common in Scottish Gaelic versions than in Irish ones, 
this opening gives its name to the best-known version in 
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“Campbell, Cath nan Eun. It is a motif full of interest to the 
folklorist, but as it does not appear in the versions which 
most closely concern us we need not discuss it here. 

In Buchan's Green S'leeves, as in most of the Gaelic versions, 
Irish and Scottish, the hero is a King's son; in our version, he 
is “Jack the Feel”, son of a poor widow-woman. But in both 
versions the hero is fond of playing a game: in our version, 
cards, in Peter Buchan, skittles. In The Green Man, Jack decides 
to “push his fortune”, and is already well on his way into 
the Land of Enchantment before he meets his adversary; 
Buchan's Green Sleeves brings the game to the forefront of the 
story. In the latter, the familiar pattern is followed; the 
enemy wins, and tells the prince that he must find out “his 
name and place of abode before that day twelve months, or 
suffer death”. In our version, Jack beats the Green Man; 
then decides to go and look for his castle out of a spirit of 
curiosity or adventure. 

Two of the Lowland versions, therefore, use the “Playing 
Episode” as an opening; the third, NVicht, Nought, Nothing, uses 
the “Rash Promise”, a motif common to a number of other 
stories. A Oueen has a bairn while her husband the King is 
away “in far countries”; she does not know what to call him, 
so christens him “Nicht Nought Nothing” till her man comes 
home. In the meantime, the King has promised Nicht Nought 
Nothing to a giant who has done him a service. (In Cath nan 
Eun, Campbell's first variant, the “Rash Promise” is introduced 
as a subsidiary motif of the opening “framework”.) 

B.—During his journey, the hero usually receives help from 
a series of benefactors, and succeeds by magic means in 
reaching the adversary's castle. In Green Sleeves the Prince 
travels “the longest summer's day in June” and then comes 
on an old man, 200 years old, sitting on a-turf seat, who 
knows what ploy he is on (“You are come seeking that rogue 
Green Sleeves”). He is directed to a second old man, 400 years 
older, and then to a third, a thousand years older; it is this 
last venerable bodach, a little sulky, who tells him about the 
swan-maidens. Thus the sequence of events is quite like the 
journey episode in our Green Man. The same sequence is also 
found in versions of 313 in many parts of the world. 

In Nicht, Nought, Nothing there is no journey episode, because 
the giant takes the forfeited son straight to his castle. 

C.—The hero gets impossible tasks to accomplish, but 
succeeds with the help of his enemy's daughter. The first two 
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tasks in the Green Man—getting the ring at the bottom of a 
well and building a castle—are common to folk-tales every- 
where. The third—clearing ants from a forest—is the sort of 
task that human imagination might easily think up in any 
day or age (as we shall see, ants are used to help accomplish 
one of the tasks in a Sanskrit version of 313). The breaking 
of the girl's pinkie (little finger) which occurs during the 
accomplishing of the first task is another widely distributed 
motif. In Green Sleeves the tasks are 

(1) to build a castle, and thatch it with the feathers of 
every bird that flies 

(2) to sow a cask of lintseed, to harvest the crop, and have 
seeds back in the cask as at the outset 

(3) to clean a stable, and find a gold key. 

In Nicht, Nought, Nothing, they are 

(1) to clean a stable 

(2) to drain a loch 

(3) to climb a tree seven miles high, and bring back seven 
eggs from it. 

There are two distinctively Irish motifs here. Task (3) in 
Nicht, Nought, Nothing is described by Christiansen as “the 
special Irish one”?; he adds, “in this form it does not occur 
elsewhere”. The fact that it turns up in the Morayshire fairy 
tale poses another question closely related to the ones with 
which we have to deal in considering The Green Man of Knowledge. 

Turning to Buchan's version, we find that Task (1) (thatch- 
ing the castle with birds' feathers) “is probably to be con- 
sidered as a Gaelic, if not a Celtic, motif” (Christiansen 1928, 
p. 11o). For that reason, it is very interesting that a story 
collected in the Scots-speaking North-east in the early nine- 
teenth century should contain it. Other Gaelic motifs are 
discussed by Koechler (1876-78, p. 377) who writes, “On 
rencontre seulement dans les parallèles gaéliques, irlandais et 
scandinaves le fait de nettoyer la grande étable, et seulement 
dans les parallèles gaéliques et irlandais l'ascension de l'arbre 
à I'aide des doigts coupés de la jeune fille.” 

D.—The Escape. In Nicht, Nought, Nothing there is a lacuna 
here; the giant is drowned, but it is not stated how or why. 
Both Green Sleeves and the Green Man of Knowledge contain 
the escape sequence which is one of the characteristic motifs 
of this tale-type. In Green Sleeves, the objects thrown behind 
to delay the pursuers are 

(1) a piece of wood which turns into a forest 
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(2) a splinter of stone which turns into a big rock 

(3) a drop of water which turns into a great river. 

The last obstacle does not drown him, however; he is 
killed when an egg which the hero has gone to fetch from 
a nest at the top of a high hill is thrown at him and hits a 
particular part of his breast (cf. Task (3) in Micht, Nought, 
Nothing). The same motif is often found in Irish folk-tales. 

E.—The Forgotten Bride, and the Reconciliation. In Peter 
Buchan's version, and in others too, the incident of “Waking 
from Magic Forgetfulness” comes over with considerable 
artistic power. In both, the waking takes place as a result of a 
conversation between two magic birds produced at the wedding 
by the forgotten heroine. Again the Irish variants of the 
same motif are legion.—In /icht, Nought, Nothing, however, this 
motif is absent; the girl herself cries to the sleeping hero: 

~ “I cleaned the stable, I laved the loch, and I clamb the tree, 
And all for the love of thee, 
And thou wilt not waken and speak to me.” 

One other point deserves mention. In our version, Jack 
involuntarily breaks the tabu (on kissing) which the Green 
Man's daughter has imposed upon him by letting his “auld 
hairy Hielan collie-dog” take a good lick. The motif of forget- 
fulness induced by a dog's lick [D 2004, 2.1] occurs quite 
often in versions of 313, but the Green Man of Knowledge is the 
only version I have come across in which the dog is introduced 
right at the start of the story—is, indeed, a character himself, 
and not only of the “framework” episodes. Jack's win at the 
cards when playing against the Green Man is directly attributed 
by the storyteller to the experience he has gained playing 
against his collie, and at a decisive moment of the tale—after 
the completion of the second task—he tells the Green Man: 
“I was only once pals wi' a collie dog. That's-a'.” 

There is a joke circulating at present in officers' messes, 
atomic reactor construction-workers' canteens and the like, 
which goes somewhat as follows: A man is invited to a party, 
and finds his host playing bridge. Host's partner is a big shaggy 
dog. Guest says, “That dog must be very intelligent.” Reply: 
“Is he hell! He's revoked twice this evening.” [Motif Index 
B 298].—In a sense, Geordie Stewart's version of Aa.-Th. 313 
is the biggest shaggy-dog story of them all.'? 


In 1860 G. W. Dasent, whose Popular Tales from the Norse 
had been published the previous year, sent to J. F. Campbell 
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of Islay a “verbatim copy” of Peter Buchan's MS. volume of 
Ancient Scottish Tales. This copy had been made in 1847 by 
A. B. Grosart, a young man much interested in antiquarian 
matters affecting Scotland; Grosart had attempted without 
success to purchase the original volume (then in Buchan's 
hands), but had been allowed to transcribe it (Walker 1915, 
pp. 106-9). Reading Dasent's Norse Tales, Grosart was struck 
by the resemblance of several of these to the stories collected 
in Aberdeenshire by Buchan, and he sent his MS. copy to the 
translator, who shortly afterwards lent it to Campbell. By a 
fortunate chance, therefore, we know Campbell's views on the 
provenance of the Tales in Buchan's volumes, and the passage 
in which he discusses these is so relevant to the matter in hand 
that it is worth quoting in full. 


“The tales are written in English, and versions of all except 
three, had previously come to me in Gaelic. For example, (No. 2), 
The Battle of the Birds closely resembles “The Master Maid' from 
Norway, but it still more resembles Mr. Peter Buchan's “Green- 
sleeves,” found in Scotland thirteen years before the Norse tales 
were translated. 'The manuscript was sent by Mr. Grosart, after 
he had read the Norse tales, and it seems to be clearly proved 
that these stories are common to Norway and to Scotland. 

“I have found very few stories of the kind amongst the peasantry 
of the low country, though I have sought them. I find such names 
as Fingal in Mr Buchan's stories, and I know them to be common 
in the islands where the scene is often laid. The language is not 
that of any peasantry, and I have come to the conclusion that this 
collection is mostly derived from Gaelic, directly or indirectly, 
perhaps from the shoals of West Highlanders and Irishmen who 
used to come down as shearers every harvest, and who are now 
scattered all over Scotland as farm-servants and drovers, and 
settled in Edinburgh and Glasgow as porters. I know from one of 
these, a drover, who goes every year to the south with cattle, that 
he has often entertained lowland farm-servants by telling in English 
the stories which he learned as a child in South Uist. I know of 
men in Paisley, Greenock, and Edinburgh, who are noted for their 
knowledge of sgeulachd. But while I hold that this particular 
collection was not told in this form by lowland Scotch peasants, 
I know that they still do tell such stories occasionally, and I also 
know that Englishmen of the lower ranks do the same. I met two 
tinkers in St. James's Street in February with black faces and a 
pan of burning coals each. They were followed by a wife, and 
preceded by a mangy terrier with a stiff tail. I joined the party, 
and one told me a version of “the man who travelled to learn what 
shivering meant,” while we walked together through the park to 
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Westminster. Tt was clearly the popular tale which exists in Norse, 
and German, and Gaelic, and it bore the stamp of the mind of 
the class, and of the man, who told it in his own peculiar dialect, 
and who dressed the actors in his own ideas. A cutler and a tinker 
travel together, and sleep in an empty haunted house for a reward. 
They are beset by ghosts and spirits of murdered ladies and 
gentlemen, and the inferior, the tinker, shows most courage, and 
is the hero. “He went into the cellar to draw beer, and there he 
found a little chap a-sittin' on a barrel with a red cap on 'is 'ed; 
and he sez, sez he, “Buzz.” “Wot's buzz?' sez the tinker. “Never 
you mind wot's buzz,” sez he. “That's mine; don't you go for to 
muchiitd ctc. reic: etc: (Campbell 1890, p. xxxix). 


Campbell holds, then, that the version of 313 in Buchan's 
book has probably entered Lowland Scots tradition from 
Gaelic. His reasons are (1) that the language “is not that of 
any peasantry”, and (2) that he has found “very few stories 
of the kind” among the Lowlanders. (We have, in addition, 
the interesting information that he has collected aversion of 
Aa.-Th. 326 from one of the London “Pikeys” or “Diddy- 
kayes”, who share a certain amount of their underworld folk- 
culture with the Scots tinkers.) 

A glance at the text of Buchan's tales confirms Campbell's 
opinion regarding the language in which they are couched. 
It is sufficient to compare Geordie Stewart's handling of the 
swan-maiden theme with a few sentences of the same episode 
as it appears in Green Sleeves: 


On looking wistfully around her, she spied the Prince, whom 
she knew, and asked him if he had her swan-skin. He acknowledged 
the theft, and said, if she would tell him where Green Sleeves 
stayed, he would deliver unto her the skin. This she said she durst 
not venture to do; but upon his immediately giving it up she 
would teach him how to discover the place of his retreat if he 
would follow her directions (Buchan 1908, p. 41). 


There could hardly be a more burlesque contrast. TI am 
convinced, nevertheless, after a careful examination of Buchan's 
tales—nearly all of which are identifiable international folk- 
tales—that they were in fact taken down from the recitation 
of tradition-bearers speaking braid Scots, and constitute in the 
main faithful if somewhat undistinguished recensions of the 
stories as originally told. For one mention of Fingal (a suspect 
name, surely?) there are several which tether the stories quite 
firmly to the Lowland countryside; the two poor widows in 
Red Etin live “near the burgh of Auchtermuchty in Fife”, and 
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in Green Sleeves the scene is laid quite uncompromisingly in 
Buchan—the swan-maidens take their dip in the waters of 
the river Ugie. There are only two stories in which the Western 
Isles are mentioned; these are The History of Mr. Greenwood 
(—Aa.-Th. 955), and The Cruel Stepmother (—Aa.-Th. 706), in 
which latter “The Thane of Mull” is introduced—also a 
somewhat unconvincing appellation.* Furthermore, although 
Peter (who was constantly being badgered and miscalled 
because he gave forth the ballads to the world as he found 
them, warts and all) has written up his tales in a kind of 
“Babu English”, outcroppings of the tongue in which they 
were originally told keep shining through. For example, when 
Blue Wing, the daughter of Green Sleeves, refuses to accom- 
pany the Prince immediately to his father's court, it is for 
fear of being taken for “some lightsome leman”. 

As for the prevalence or non-prevalence of folk-tales among 
the farm-servant class in the Lowlands, it is sufficient for our 
purposes to cite the Morayshire version of 313, Micht, Nought, 
Nothing, which bears in every sentence the marks of rugged 
indigenous identity (Lang 1876-78, p. 374).* 

This does not mean, to be sure, that Buchan's fairy tales 
might not have come over from Gaelic into Scots at some 
earlier stage of transmission; we feel, however, that (with all 
due respect to Iain Òg's great eminence as collector and 
folklorist) the onus of proof is on the man who contends that 
they have. 


Having discussed the question of Gaelic origin in the case 
of Ancient Scottish Tales, let us take another look at our present 
text. Linguistically, as we have seen, it forms the completest 
contrast to Green Sleeves imaginable. Where Buchan's tale is 
florid and prolix, ours shows the terse epigrammatic qualities 
of Scots speech at their very best. The wee robin tells Jack 
that “we've been waitin' on ye for twenty-one years”, and 
the sardonic answer comes pat: “Lord, ye'd a gey wait, had 
ye no?” Such examples could be multiplied. Geordie's version 
also shows the occasional use of incantatory formula—“he's 
ho the road, hey the road, doon the road” —which testifies to 
a very old tradition of story-telling. And though there are 
several modern touches—e.g. the Green Man showing Jack 
his wife's photograph—these are assimilated easily and without 
incongruity into the relaxed colloquial idiom of the story. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the dialogue passages mirror 
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“the linguistic position in present-day Scotland; the speech of 
the Green Man and his daughter (both clearly “gentry”) is 
much less Scots than the speech of Jack, the country laddie. 

This artfully maintained balance of orally transmitted and 
creative elements, characteristic of a living folk-tale tradition, 
inclines us to believe that the Green Man of Knowledge has a 
Lowland Scots vernacular ancestry going back many genera- 
tions—although there may well be a two-three teuchters not 
very far back in the family tree. 

There is, nevertheless, one piece of evidence which at first 
glance might seem to postulate an irrefutable immediate Gaelic 
parentage for our Green Man. Anyone familiar with the nomen- 
clature employed in Irish and Highland folk-tales will at once 
have been struck by the very Gaelic-sounding ring of the 
title. It is untypical of the nomenclature found in Lowland 
Scots folk-tales; this particular construction, on the other 
hand, is exceedingly common in Gaelic. One might expect, 
therefore, to find a Highland version of 313 with a similar 
title, and one indeed exists. It is called Fear Uain Òraid, “The 
Green Man of Speech” (or “of Discourse” ), and was recorded on 
the island of Barra in 1952 by Professor Kenneth Jackson (MS.) 
who heard it from Niall Gillies, a crofter at Castlebay. The 
following is a brief summary of it: 


A horseman challenges the Son of the King of Ireland to a 
game of cards. Latter wins twice, loses the third time. The horse- 
man, who says his name is Fear Uain Òraid, puts the prince fo 
gheasaibh 's fo chrosaibh (under spells and crosses) to tell him within 
a year where he (the horseman) lives. Prince asks advice from his 
uncle, is told that three daughters of the Green Man come once 
a year to a certain loch in the shape of swans. Swan-maiden episode 
follows; youngest daughter makes prince promise to marry her, 
then carries him over on her back. They get to Green Man's 
castle before sundown. 

The tasks hero is given to do are (1) cleaning out byre, (2) 
thatching the same byre with feathers, and (3) catching three wild 
fillies. While helping hero to accomplish second task heroine loses 
fifth toe. They make escape on palfreys. Hero throws two objects 
behind to make obstacles, gets them from the two ears of his 
palfrey. Obstacles are (1) forest, and (2) a great sea. Green Man 
is not killed, but they escape him. 

Kissing tabu, as in other texts. Hero licked by dog, forgets 
heroine. She gets a smith to make a cock of gold and a hen of 
silver, and three iron bars. Magic birds converse, iron bars snap. 
Hero recognises heroine, marries her. 
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It is clear that this version is a relative, and no distant 
one, of our text. Furthermore, it is not outwith the bounds of 
possibility that Fear Uain Òraid might be a variant of Fear 
Uain Eòlais, which means “the Green Man of Knowledge”. 
Eòlas, “knowledge”, can also mean “enchantment, spell, in- 
cantation”. The phrase, therefore, has richer and more 
mysterious overtones in Gaelic than it has in English. 

Evidence in support of this hypothesis is furnished by the 
nomenclature of an Irish version of 313 called Curadh Glas 
an Eolais (The Green [or Gray] Knight of Knowledge). In it, the 
game played is a card game, as in the Aberdeen and Barra 
variants; after winning two games, hero loses third and has 
to find the Green Knight's abode in a year and a day, or be 
killed.6 In Gaelic, the adjective glas can mean either “green” 
or “gray”; this may explain the plethora of “gray men” in 
Irish-English versions of 313, e.g. The Story of Grey Norris 
from Warland, collected in County Cork (Britten 1883). 

If the Gaelic tales, Scottish and Irish, were the only ones 
with similar titles, it would be hard to resist the inference 
that much of Geordie's version had come straight out of Gaelic 
tradition. However, any such theory must be viewed in a 
fresh light when one learns that a version of 313, called The 
Green Man of Noman's Land, has been recorded in the Romany 
language from a Welsh gypsy storyteller (Sampson 1933, p. 17; 
cf. Groome 1899, p. 254). 

This version was collected about 1896 from a member of 
the Wood clan of gypsies, whose dialect of Romany is regarded 
by £fsiganologues as one of the purest and best preserved in 
Western Europe. The Talyllyn area, where John Sampson first 
heard the tale, is one of the wildest in central Wales. But in 
spite of this double barrier of inaccessibility, the Welsh Romany 
Green Man turns out to be a second or third cousin of the Scots 
tinker one, as the following résumé proves. 


Jack—in Romany, fak—is a young miller who is a great gambler. 
A gentleman challenges him to a game, loses first and then wins. 
Tells Jack his name is O Grino Murs te Jivéla aré kekeno T“*em (“The 
Green Man who lives in Noman's Land”) and orders him to find 
his castle within a year and a day, or be beheaded. Jack gets help 
from an old woman in a cottage who climbs on to the roof and 
blows a horn to summon a quarter of the people of the world, 
and a quarter of all the birds that fly. They don't know where 
the castle is, so she refers him to an older sister. (Repeat incidents 
with half instead of quarter.) The eldest sister summons all the 
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. people in the world, and all the birds; she gets the information 
at last from the eagle, who turns up late. 

The episode of the swan-maidens follows. The tasks are (1) 
cleaning out a stable, (2) felling trees, (3) building a byre, and 
thatching it with one feather from every bird, (4) climbing a glass 
mountain, and retrieving a bird's egg from the top of it. (The 
heroine makes a ladder of herself: he misses a step and breaks one 
of her fingers.) There is a fifth task—Jack has to tell which daughter 
is which as they fly over the castle in the guise of swans. He names 
them correctly, and wins the daughter who has helped him. The 
tale lacks an escape sequence; in fact, the end of this otherwise 
admirable Romany version is rather lame: 

“Said Jack to the Lord: T will have the last one'. 

“Yes, Jack, thou hast won her, she shall be thy wife. Now 
they are married. The old lord died, and the old lady as well; 
and now Jack is in the castle. And that is all.” 


The reader will note that in this story, as in ours, Jack is 
not a prince but a commoner. In Fear Uain Òraid, as in many 
Irish versions, he is a King's son, and this alone does much 
to give the Barra story a very different atmosphere. 

From our point of view the most revealing thing about the 
Romany nomenclature of this version is that the word for 
“Green” is usually “Grino”—not “zelano”, which is the 
ordinary Welsh Romany word for that colour. “Grinò”, as 
Mr. Sampson points out in his dictionary (Sampson 1926, 
p. II12), is simply the English “green” with the addition of 
“o”; no other example of its use is cited apart from the title 
of this folk-tale. In spite of his exotic appearance, Jak is 
nothing more nor less than plain English Jack, somewhat 
gaudily gypsified. This suggests that the “Green Man”— 
whose ubiquitous folk presence is reflected on inn-signs all 
over rural England—has in fact come into Welsh Romany 
from English; as far as his name is concerned, at any rate, he 
still wears under a light gypsy cloak the greenwood livery of 
shires beyond the Marches.” 


No version of 313 has ever, it seems, been recorded in 
England. But in the anonymous fourteenth century romance 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, which is written in the North- 
west Midland dialect of English, we find a succession of motifs, 
frequently encountered in the tale-type under discussion. 
Indeed, there is evidence to suggest that an unrecovered 
English folk version is one at least of the sources of this 
remarkable poem, which has been described as “non seulement 
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le plus beau poème arturien anglais, mais une des oeuvres les 
plus vivantes de la littérature arturienne de tous pays et de 
tous temps” (Pons 1946, p. I5). 


The poem opens at Arthur's court— 
This King lay at Camylot upon Krystmasse— 


at a time of tournament and revelry. On New Year's Day a gigantic 
Green Knight, whose skin, hair, beard and eye-brows are green, 
and who is mounted on a green horse, rides into the hall: he 
challenges any of the knights present to strike him a blow with the 
axe he is carrying, and in return to receive a blow from him “in 
a twelmonyth and a day”. Gawain accepts the challenge, and 
chops off the great green head with one blow; the knight picks 
up his head, which speaks and tells Gawain to meet the Knight 
in a year's time at the Green Chapel. 

The following autumn Gawain rides on his quest. From Camelot 
he rides to Wales, and over the river Dee. On Christmas Eve he 
gets lodging in a castle in the middle of a wild forest; the lord of 
the castle, Sir Bercilak de Hautdesert (who later turns out to be 
the Green Knight) welcomes him in. He is entertained by the 
lord's wife, a woman of matchless beauty, and by an ancient hag 
of horrible ugliness (cf. the old crones in our present version of 313, 
and in the Green Man of Noman?s Land). 

The lord tells him that the Green Chapel is “not two miles 
hence” and invites him to stay till New Year's Day. Sir Bercilak 
proposes a merry bargain: they should exchange every evening 
whatever spoils they have won during the day. Three days in 
succession the lord goes out hunting, while Gawain takes a long lie 
in bed; he is visited each day by the lord's wife, who tries to get 
him to make love to her. Gawain withstands these temptations, 
which are secret tests devised by the lord; on each occasion he 
receives one, two, and three kisses from the lady. When the knight 
comes home in the evening, he hands to Gawain the day's kill— 
venison, a boar, and lastly a fox's pelt—and in return receives 
the due number of kisses from his guest. 

On the third occasion, the lady gives Gawain a green girdle 
as a love token, telling him that he can never be wounded while 
he wears it. This gift Gawain keeps dark. 

On New Year's Day, the hero rides to the Green Chapel, which 
turns out to be “nobot an olde cave”. The Green Knight appears, 
brandishing a Danish axe; three times he makes to strike off 
Gawain's head, but does not touch him till the third time, when 
he gives the hero's neck a slight nick (this is punishment for con- 
cealing the girdle). The Green Knight then explains that the 
old woman at his castle is Morgan la Fay [— the Irish Morrigu], 
who has been responsible for the whole enchantment. Gawain 
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then returns to Arthur's court, wearing the green girdle as a 
' token of penitence. 


If we analyse this story according to the scheme already 
outlined, the Introduction is the “beheading game”, or 
“Champion's bargain”. This is an ancient Celtic motif; it is 
found in the great Irish epic saga Fled Bricrend (Bricriu's 
Feast), which is preserved in a MS. of about A.D. 1100. Here 
the part of Gawain is played by Cuchulainn (Henderson 
1099, Pp. 124-9 and 199-207). The “champion's bargain” 
motif serves much the same purpose in The Green Knight as 
the “playing episode” in our story and in the Welsh Romany 
variant; it gets the hero moving to his rendezvous.—Further- 
more, it is not impossible that the two motifs are actually 
related. When the Green Knight's head is struck off, the other 
knights kick it away as it rolls around, in fact play a kind of 
football with it. It is not as far-fetched as it may at first sound 
to suggest that the douce and bloodless game of skittles played 
by Green Sleeves and the Prince in Peter Buchan's version of 
2313 could be a more civilised descendant of this macabre ball 
game. 


As George Henderson says: “There was abundant possibility 
for the beheading incident, which ultimately takes its rise out of 
old Celtic custom, finding its way to Brittany, and of being further 
transmitted, whether orally or in writing, both on the Continent 
and in Britain. It at length meets us in the Norman-French 
romances. Everything we know of as regards the beheading game 
favours a Celtic origin. But that it is exclusively Gadelic need not 
at once follow from the silence of Cymric testimony.” (1899, p. 205). 


It will be remembered that in the Welsh Romany variant 
of 313, the Green Man of Noman's Land threatens Jak with 
beheading if he does not find the castle in a year and a day. 

The Journey, which is described in The Green Knight with 
marvellous poetic skill, brings the hero to the castle where, 
without at first realising it, he again meets his adversary. The 
old crone who acts as one of Gawain's hostesses at once 
reminds us of the ancient dames in Geordie's story, and in 
The Green Man of Noman's Land. At the end of the poem she 
turns out, somewhat unconvincingly, to be Morgan la Fay, 
and almost every critic who has ever discussed The Green 
Knight has pointed to this as the one weak spot in an otherwise 
masterly work (e.g. Kittredge 1916, pp. 132-6). Various 
attempts have been made to account for the awkward and 
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contrived nature of this dénouement; if we postulate a 
folk variant of our tale as one of the sources of the Green 
Knight, the explanation becomes perfectly simple. The un- 
known poet had found an old hag in the story, and decided 
to keep her, because the contrast between the beauty of the 
heroine and the ugliness of the crone appealed to him. Having 
kept her, however, he felt that he had somehow to account 
for her. 

When we get to the “Tasks” episode, we are on more 
difficult ground. At first sight it may seem that there is no 
“Tasks” episode. I do not think that this is the case. The 
poet of the Green Knight (or an unknown predecessor) has 
incorporated in his plot at this point the Temptation motif 
which one finds in other mediseval romances, e.g. the old 
French romance Jder, and the Middle English Carl of Carlisle. 
And he has incorporated it precisely because the theme of 
the Temptation is itself closely related to the “Tasks” episode 
in the 313 tale-type. Here we may appositely call Professor 
Kittredge as an expert witness: 

“As the Temptation appears in the English poem, it is a trial 
of Gawain's fidelity to his host and of his loyalty to the chivalric 
ideal of “truth'. Primarily, however, the Temptation is a story of 
quite a different character—not ethical at all, but connected with 
a long chain of folklore. For we may unhesitatingly recognize its 
central incident as one of those tests or proofs to which super- 
natural beings are wont to subject mortals who venture into their 
other-world domain.” (Kittredge 1916, p. 76). 


The task set the young knight is the defence of his chastity, 
in accordance with the knightly code of “truth”, and his 
obligations as a guest. There is delicious irony in the situation. 
In spite of his fame as a lover, Gawain is obliged three days 
running to withstand the wiles of a woman more beautiful 
than Arthur's Guinevere. Beside this, the hardest task given 
to “Jack the Feel” by the Green Man of Knowledge appears 
the merest bagatelle! 

The Temptation motif occurs, as I have said, in other medi- 
eval poems, but nowhereis it handled with such consummate skill 
and delicacy as in the Green Knight. The turn given to the story 
is most subtle; Gawain is being tested, but is not aware of it; 
nevertheless he is in mortal peril. He survives because of his 
courtesy and fidelity, but yet shows enough human weakness 
to accept the green girdle which is supposed to ensure his 
invulnerability. 'The tasks episode has been refined and 
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— Christianised to accord with the code of amour courtois, and 
yet for all that (as Kittredge points out) its primitive origin 
is plainly visible. 

The green lace or girdle which Bercilak's wife gives to 
Gawain has also served as a flimsy trophy for rival critics. 
To students of Aa.-Th. 313 it is a familiar-looking object, for 
it is uncommonly like the Green Scarf worn or carried by the 
swan-maiden heroine in certain Irish versions of this tale-type. 

There is one difference—and it is a vital one—between the 
Temptation or “fairy leman” theme as we find it in the Green 
Knight, and the “fairy leman” theme as we have encountered 
it in various versions of 313. In the poem, the heroine is the 
adversary's wife, not his daughter. The reason may be partly 
that the Temptation motif was traditionally associated with 
the host's wife (IJder and The Carl of Carlisle)—although there 
are two French romances (Humbaut and Le Chevalier à l'Epée) in 
which the woman is the host's daughter. The principal reason 
is probably that from the unknown poet's point of view, the 
heroine had to be Bercilak's wife, if Gawain's courtesy and 
loyalty were to be tested à l'outrance. 

In the Green Knight, the escape sequence is admittedly 
missing—but so it is in the Welsh gypsy variant. The lack 
of it does not materially affect our argument. We are not 
claiming more for our unrecovered English Jack-tale than 
that it served as one source for the writer of this unique 
masterpiece. In any case, as we shall see in a moment, it has 
been argued cogently that the central unifying theme linking 
together all the widely scattered versions of the 313 tale-type 
is really the “swan maiden” or “fairy leman” theme. 

There is, finally, one odd link between the English poem 
and one of the Gaelic versions of 313 in the archives of the 
Irish Folklore Commission. The Green Knight's name is 
Sir Bercilak de Hautdesert; the name of the “adversary” in 
an Irish version of the tale is Ré na Fdsaighe Duibhe, which 
means “King of the Black Desert” (personal communication 
from Sean O Suilleabhain). —Loomis derives Bercilak from 
the Irish bachlach (“herdsman” or “churl”) in Fled Bricrend 
(1927, p. 59). 

Forty years ago Professor Kittredge pointed out that the 
author of the hypothetical French Green Knight (generally held 
to be the prime source of the English poem) may well have 
been influenced in shaping his plot by “knowledge of the 
great class of quest tales” (1916, p. 139). We have perhaps 
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assembled enough evidence to show that the author of the 
actual Green Knight which we possess may well have been 
familiar with a folk version of such a tale circulating in his 
own countryside. 

The adversary in our tale is “The Green Man of Know- 
ledge”; in the medieval romance he is the “Green Knight”. 
In Irish versions we get “Green Leaf” and “Green Levery”. 
In Peter Buchan's version, the name is “Green Sleeves”. 
What is the significance of the colour green? First of all, as 
everyone knows, green is the fairy colour. However, there 
may be more to it than that. John Speirs, who has explored 
a number of verdant avenues in the mythological hinterland 
of the “Green Knight”, advances a theory which certainly 
deserves very serious examination: 


“The Green Knight whose head is chopped off at his own 
request and who is yet as miraculously or magically alive as ever, 
bears an unmistakable relation to the Green Man—the Jack in 
the Green or the Wild Man of the village festivals of England and 
Europe. He can be no other than a recrudescence in poetry of the 
Green Man. Who is the Green Man? He is surely a descendant 
of the Vegetation or Nature god of almost universal and immemorial 
tradition (whatever his local name) whose death and resurrection 
are the myth-and-ritual counterpart of the annual death and 
rebirth of nature—in the East the dry and rainy seasons, in Europe 
winter and spring. The episode (the First Fit of our poem) in which 
the Green Knight rides into the hall of Arthur's castle to have his 
head chopped off is exactly a Christmas pageant play or interlude 
—a castle version of the village Folk Play—become real. The 
central episode of the traditional Folk Play, Sword Dance and 
Morris Dance was (as Chambers shows) a mock beheading or 
slaying followed by a revival or restoration to life (often by the 
Doctor who administered to the corpse the contents of a bottle— 
the elixir of life). 

“A recent book by C. J. P. Cave, Roof Bosses in Mediaeval 
Churches, demonstrates the vitality of the Green Man in mediaeval 
England. Mr. Cave's photography has revealed carvings on the 
roofs of cathedrals and parish churches which could previously 
only be clearly distinguished through field-glasses, or in some cases, 
because in shadow, have never been very noticeable till this day. 
The photographs reveal a face with leaves sprouting from the 
corners of its mouth, its eye-lids, eyebrows and ears, the face of 
the Green Man.” (Speirs 1957, pp. 219-220). 


E. K. Chambers, whom Speirs quotes in the above passage, 
makes no bones about it either; he maintains that “the green 
man of the peasantry, who dies and lives again, reappears 
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— as the Green Knight in one of the most famous divisions of 
Arthurian romance” (1903, p. 186). 

Against this we must set the warning words of G. L. 
Kittredge. 

Referring to Fled Bricrend, he reminds us that “the challenger 
in the Irish story is neither green nor in any way associated with 
trees or vegetation, except that the hair of his head is bushy! He 
appears as green in no extant version of the Challenge until we 
reach the English romance. Whoever gave him that colour first, 
whether the English poet or some French predecessor, was influenced, 
of course, by current folklore, and that folklore may have descended 
to the innovator in question from primeval ideas about the forces 
of nature. So much we must grant, but that is all.” (1916, p. 199).8 

That the Green Man has in fact led Speirs and others 
up the garden has been suggested with wit and erudition by 
M. J. C. Hodgart in an essay In the Shade of the Golden Bough 
(1955). Nevertheless, the information at our disposal inclines 
me to the idea that in certain versions of 313 the figure of the 
adversary has at some stage, and for some mysterious reason, 
become identified with the Green Man of the pub signs, the 
mummers' plays and the church roof bosses. One might 
hazard an explanation along the following lines : when the 
“playing episode” or “beheading game” attached itself as a 
lead-in to versions of the 313 tale-type, the decapitation motif, 
with its overtones of death and resurrection, may have led 
by association to the identification of the adversary with the 
Green Man of the fertility rites, who (like John Barleycorn) 
is killed and springs up again. One thing is clear anyway. 
The explanation of this odd phenomenon is not interred with 
the famous “lost French romance”. We might still find it 
in the living folk tradition of town and countryside. Norman 
Douglas, in his collection of London Street Games, quotes this 
description of the game “Green Man Rise-O”, written by a 
schoolboy: 

The way we play the game of greenman one cf us lay down 
and cover his self with grass and the others run out and hide then 
they say green man green man rise up then he gets up and trys to 
catch them. . . . (1916, p. 104). 

Here, at any rate, we have a veritable “flight”; Jack takes 
to his heels, with the Green Man in hot pursuit. 


The Green Knight is believed to have been composed in 
Lancashire in the last third of the fourteenth century (Tolkien 
and Gordon 1925, pp. xx and xxiv). The poet seems to have 
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been familiar with the geography of North Wales, for he 
describes Gawain's itinerary through these parts in detail. 
If, therefore, an unrecorded English folk version of cur tale 
was used by the author—and I suggest that there is a strong 
prima facile case that this is so—the version concerned was 
circulating in the area of the Welsh marches before the arrival 
of the gypsies in Britain. 

Where did the Romanies of Talyllyn get their “Green 
Man” nomenclature? For the linguistic reasons already 
advanced, we are inclined to believe that it was in fact from 
a hypothetical English folk version. But before we find our- 
selves assuming that they derived plot and incidents from the 
same source, it is as well to remember that the language in 
which they told their version of the tale to Sampson was 
Romany, an Indian language related to Sanskrit, and that 
many gypsy folk-tales have also been found in India. 

A version of 313 is, indeed, to be found in a Sanskrit 
collection of the eleventh century A.D. This is the Katha Sarit 
Sagara (“Sea of Streams of Story”), written by Somadeva 
Bhatta of Kashmir, translated by Tawney (1880: Vol. L, 
Pp. 355; 1924-28: Vol. IIL, p. 218), and based on a much 
earlier collection Brihat Katha (“The Great Story”), which 
may have been written as early as the first century B.c. There 
are two “translations” of the older collection: one by 
Kshemendra, and this one by Somadeva. Somadeva's work 
is a sophisticated literary paraphrase of the older collection, 
and contains new material, probably itself adapted from 
popular oral tradition. The tale of Sringhabhuja, which is in 
its essentials our present story, includes the following incidents: 


A prince wounds a Rakshasa (man-eating ogre) with a golden 
arrow when the ogre is in the shape of a crane. He follows the 
trail of blood to a forest where he meets the ogre's daughter 
Ruùpaiikha. She falls in love with him, asks father if she can marry 
him. He is given tasks to do: (1) has to pick heroine out from 
among her hundred sisters, (2) has to sow sesame-seeds in an 
unploughed field, and collect it again (does this with the help of 
ants, which the girl creates), and (3) has to invite ogre's brother 
to the wedding. (Brother pursues him; hero makes his escape by 
throwing down magical objects given him by the heroine—earth, 
water, thorns, fire). After wedding, pair flee. Ogre follows, but 
heroine outwits him by means of two transformations. 


Although the “obstacles” motif of the Magic Flight episode 
has somehow got incorporated among the tasks, there can be 
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little doubt that we are dealing here with what is substantially 
the same tale-type. The use of ants to accomplish task (2) 
at once calls to mind our task (3) in Geordie's story. Their 
appearance in both could be the purest coincidence; on the 
other hand it might indicate a curious link between versions 
of 313 separated in time by more than seven centuries. The 
swan-maiden episode does not occur in the story of Sring- 
habhuja, but it is to be found in many other Oriental versions: 
indeed, it has been contended—by the American folklorist 
W. W. Newell (1891)—that this episode is really the central 
one binding together all the hundreds of Indo-European 
versions. He claims that “it is only in Hindu mythology that 
the idea at the basis of our tale is represented in a clear and 
simple form. This mythology presents us with a race of female 
beings of divine nature who appear on earth as water-birds, 
and have at the same time their proper dwelling in heaven. 
These beings (Apsaras) are connected with the principle of 
water; as such, they have the power to bestow fertility, and 
are the objects of worship. . . . Their power of flight lies in 
their bird-form, the loss of which compels them to remain 
among mankind” (Newell 1891, p. 63; cf. notes by Penzer 
on Tawney, Vol. I, 200-2). 

In the same essay Newell examines a number of the 
' Oriental variants of 313 and advances the theory that there 
existed, “probably before our era, a Hindu folk-tale of very 
great length, in which the several sections of the tale were fully 
and clearly narrated”. Be that as it may, the gypsy nomads 
who reached the innermost fastnesses of the Welsh mountains 
after possibly a milleanium or more of wandering, must have 
had countless opportunities of picking up versions of 313 
during their truly fabulous migration—even if they did not 
carry with them from the outset a version of the tale which 
Somadeva was to retell for the Queen of Kashmir's entertain- 
ment. 

There remains the question of possible Romany-tinker 
culture contacts. Here I do not think we need delay long. 
The tinker clans of the Central Highlands and the North-east 
have very little Romany blood in them; most of their culture 
they share with the ordinary Scots country folk.?* One cannot 
exclude the possibility that story elements carried by the 
gypsies have entered the Scots tinker version, but there is 
precious little in the facts at our disposal which makes it 
sound likely. 
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Summing up, then, we believe that our text of 313 has a 
long and proud Lallan Scots pedigree, but that a subsidiary 
Gaelic strain may well have entered it at some stage in its 
development. In any case, it is clearly a mistake to assume 
that the traffic has been all one way. The presence of a Green 
Man in Buchan and a Fear Uain in Barra does not necessarily 
mean that Gaelic nomenclature has come over into Scots; 
it could mean the reverse. In this connection, the existence 
of the Welsh Romany variant with its tell-tale Grino Murs 
offers fresh ground for pertinent speculation. 

Nor can we leave it at that. Where folk-culture is con- 
cerned, the erection of boundary marks, either geographical 
or temporal, is at best only a convenience. The world-wide 
distribution of this tale-type makes it likely that we are dealing 
here with one of the basic Médàrchen of the human race; it is 
by no means out of the question, therefore, that versions of 
313 were being told in Scotland and Ireland when there was 
one Gaelic language spoken—in different dialects—from Bantry 
to Buchan, via Derry and Dunadd. Furthermore, the presence 
of distinctively “Irish” motifs in a Welsh Gypsy version which 
seems to owe its nomenclature at least to an English variant 
prompts two reflections, at least: 

(1) that we are unlikely to do justice to the complexity of 
folk-tale diffusion if we do not allow for extensive interpenetra- 
tion between contiguous folk-cultures, and 

(2) that an ancient Celtic substratum likely underlies much 
of the folklore of England, as well as that of Lowland Scotland. 

We have tried to chart a small sector of a comparative 
study which, if it could ever be completed, would fill volumes. 
The net in whose meshes are entwined the savage myth of 
Jason and the Argonauts, Geordie Stewart's bucolic fantasy 
and Somadeva's elegant court entertainment, is submerged 
deep in time, and reaches out to the ends of the earth. Indeed, 
when one remembers the antiquity of this story, the extra- 
ordinary unity in diversity which its countless transformations 
display, and most of all the hold which it has maintained on 
human imagination everywhere, it may not seem out of place, 
even in a profane context, to quote the words which Dante 
uses to describe his vision at the end of the Paradiso: 


Un punto solo m'è maggior letargo 
Che venticinque secoli alla impresa 
Che fè, Nettuno ammirar l'ombra d'Argo.10 
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NOTES 


1 The 313 tale-type may be found in the following issues of Béaloideas: i 


(1928), pp. 270-273; ii (1930), pp. 19-22 and 142-190; iii (1932), 
PP- 31-35; v (1935), Pp. 117-120; vii (1937), PP. 233-238; viii (1938), 
214-222; ix (1939), Io6-113; xi (1941), Suppl. p. 25; xii (1942), 
Suppl. p. 159; xx (1951), p. 132. “The tale is one of the most popular 
of all Irish folktales; on 17 March 1943, there were 66 MS. variants 
in the material catalogued in the archives of the Irish Folklore 
Commission—when the catalogue is complete the number will run 
to several hundred, at least.” (Béaloideas xii, 1941, 160.) 


This motif appears too in Irish folksong; cf. a verse from “The Verdant 


Braes of Skreen”, collected by Herbert Hughes (1909, Vol. I, p. 2) 
in Co. Derry. 
Oh I will climb a high high tree 
And rob a wild bird's nest, 
And back I'll bring whatever I do find 
To the arms that I love best (she said) 
To the arms that I love best. 


It has a close rival in one of Campbell's variants, where the hero's 


adversary is “a black dog” who “comes in with a looking glass on every 
paw”. Hero plays cards with the dog and loses; he has to serve the 
monster for seven years. The end of this version departs completely 
from the usual pattern; after the forgetfulness episode, the dog 
re-appears and insists that the hero shall marry his daughter. Finally 
at the wedding the dog dances with the priest! 


4 In the Cruel Stepmother (— Aa.-Th. 706) there occurs the sentence: 


“it was supposed, and not without some good show of reason, that 
his name was Malcolm, brother to Fingal, King of Morven”. The 
conclusion is irresistible that in the matter of nomenclature—and 
in that only, I feel sure—Peter has been letting his fancy roam a 
little. 


5 Cf. another story told by Miss Margaret Craig: “Rashin Coatie” 


(— Aa.-Th. 510) in Lang (1876-78, 365). Further examples of folk-tales 
in Scots will be found in the “Fireside Nursery Stories” section of 
Robert Chambers? Popular Rhymes of Scotland (Chambers 1841). 


6 Personal communication from Se4n O. Suùilleabhain, summarising 


content of booklet edited by Rev. J. M. O'Reilly and published 
Dublin 1905. 


7 In this connection, the titles of two of the unpublished Irish versions 


SE. 


referred to in Béaloideas II, p. 189—Sgéal Green Levery, a version in 
Kerry Gaelic, and Green Lave (— Leaf), from Co. Waterford—are 
extremely suggestive. Green Lave at once calls to mind Buchan's Green 
Sleeves. Maybe the “Pikeys” and “Diddykayes” of London (who still 
have stories for the collecting) might be able to supply a missing link 
in the chain. 

R. Loomis, doyen of mythological critics, who regards the champion's 
bargain between Cuchulainn and Curoi in Fled Bricrend as a solar 
myth, explains the Green Knight's colour as follows (1927, p. 59); 
the counterpart of the Green Knight in the Irish saga is Curoi, 
disguised as a bachlach (uncouth herdsman). Curoi, in FB, wears a 
dark grey (or dun) mantle (brat dub lachtna), the word for grey being 
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lachtna. But another word for grey, glas, can also mean green, and 
this ambiguity accounts for the Green Knight's leafy hue! (As we 
have seen, it is more likely that the two meanings — of glas account 
for the “grey men” in Anglo-Irish versions of 313.) . . . Loomis 
seems to be on firmer ground when he links the Huntsman-Host, 
Temptation and Battle at the Ford episodes in the Green Knight with 
the first part of the tale of Pwyll in the Mabinogion, and equates 
Arawn, who wears a grey mantle and rides a grey steed, with the 
wintry huntsman of the Wilde fagd (1956, p. 82). 

9 When I was in Sutherlandshire in the summer of 1957, I tried to establish 
which of the secret languages of the travelling folk the North Highland 
tinkers have. What they have is the Beurla-reagad (— Beurla nan Ceard, 
“lingo of the tinkers”), a very old Gaelic backslang related to the 
Irish Shelta. One day, a tinker boy said to me: “Tha fiar gu leoir 
ann an so air son nan grais” (— “there's plenty of grass here for the 
grais”). This is ordinary Gaelic, with the addition of one Romany 
word, grai, meaning “horse”. My first reaction was to suspect that 
these Sutherland Stewarts knew more Romany than they were letting 
on, but the boy later admitted that he had learned the word from me 
when I was sounding old Alec the storyteller on his knowledge of the 
Lowland Scots cant and Romany. 

Grai, incidentally, is one of the comparatively few Romany words 
—probably not above 15 per cent. of the vocabulary—found in the 
cant of the Lowlands. 

10 Translation: One point of it alone holds me longer spellbound than 
twenty-five centuries on the enterprise which made Neptune marvel 
at the shadow of the Argo. 
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OLD LAND DENOMINATIONS 
AND “OLD EX TEN THOINSIS boinn 


PART TWO * 


We. DA Lamont 


SECTION IV: THE OLD ISLAY DENOMINATIONS 

1. Irish and Islay Cowlands: Our principal reason for in- 
vestigating the ancient Irish social economy was to discover 
whether it throws any light on the significance of the Islay 
Cowland. Now there certainly were in Islay the following 
holdings: 1 Cowland, 1M land, 1o/- land explicitly equated 
with 3 Cowlands, 1M land explicitly equated with 4 Cowlands, 
20/- land explicitly equated with 6 Cowlands, and 30/- land 
explicitly equated with 9 Cowlands.* We have therefore the 
following direct correlations, apparently, with the Irish system: 


IRELAND (24 System) ISLAY 
Cowlands 

Bailebiataigh : Tu 4 Ce ag 

Bruighfer's lands . BRAG AL . 30/- land: 9 Cowlands 

Bo-Aire Febsa's lands G5 . —20/- land: 6 Cowlands 
AS . M land: 4 Cowlands 

Og-Aire's lands 3 1o/- land: 3 Cowlands 

Fintan's Seisreach . 2 2M land: 2 Cowlands 

Ballyboe I 3/4d land: 1 Cowland 


But is this correlation more than accidental? If it is really 
significant, we ought to be able to give a reasonably confident 
affirmative answer to the following questions: Firstly, was the 
Islay Cowland, like the Irish, an area reckoned as 7 soums 
with a rent or tax of 1 cow? Secondly, is there any evidence 
that the 6-Cowland group was the minimum ploughland in 
Islay as in Ireland? Thirdly, is there any evidence that this 
6-Cowland group was the ancient Islay Quarterland? We shall 
deal with these three questions in the order given. 

2. Meaning of Islay Cowland: Our first question—whether 
“Cowland” meant the same thing in Islay as in Ireland— 
cannot be answered by any direct evidence from Islay itself; 
but it can, I think, be answered with reasonable assurance 
from evidence as to general practice in Celtic Scotland. 

* For Part One of this article see Scottish Studies 2 (June 1957). 
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As recently as the late eighteenth century, lands in the 
' Isles and West Highlands were generally regarded as having 
so many cows” grazing or “soums”. In this connection “cow” 
had a technical sense. It meant, not a single animal, but a 
cow and followers—frequently a milk-cow, calf, 1-year old, 
and 2-year-old; and in some cases also a g-year-old (in all 
4 or 5 animals). Further, the cow soum in this technical sense 
was the standard soum in terms of which the grazing of other 
animals was stated. How this might work out we shall see in 
a moment. 

Pennant, touring the Isles in the early 1440s, notes the 
souming rules and practices. While there was no exact pattern 
followed in every detail in all the islands, it is remarkable that, 
when he refers specifically to “cows”, the souming follows with 
great regularity the 7, 14, etc., pattern (Walker 1808, pp. 55-7; 
Pennant 1790, pp. 225, 315, 320-1)—the pattern of the Bally- 
boe in ancient Ireland. 

Unfortunately he provides no confirmation that this 
practice obtained in Islay. But, on the other hand, he goes 
into detail in the case of Rum; and we can, by other means, 
correlate the Rum and Islay systems. In Rum, he says 
(Pennant 1790, p. 320) there is “an absurd custom” of allotting 
a certain stock to the land. The official rule (often broken in 
practice) is “28 soums to the Pennyland”, 1o sheep being 
equated with 1 cow, and 2 cows with a horse (strictly, a mare). 

From the rest of the information he gives, it is evident 
that his “28 soums to the Pennyland” should read “28 soums 
to the Markland”. Both these old denominations were used 
in Rum; and there, as elsewhere, when their literal meaning 
ceased to have any practical importance, they were liable to 
be confused with each other even in formal documents.? 

Now 28 soums to the Rum Markland is highly relevant to 
the Islay problem. In Rum the Davach was a 6M land (Orig. 
Par. Scot. 1854, pp. 335-7; and if, as we shall try to show below 
in sub-section 4, the old Islay Quarterland was the 6-Cowland 
group with an Extent of 20/-, then the old Islay Quarter 
and the Rum quarter-davach were both 20/- lands. The term 
“Cowland” is not found in Rum records. If it was ever 
employed, it probably disappeared as a consequence of the 
Norse imposition of the Pennyland system. But :f the ancient 
Irish system of exacting 1 cow in every 7 had obtained in 
Rum, then 28 soums would be equivalent to 4 Cowlands : 
i.e. the Markland of Rum would be a 4-Cowland group like 
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the Markland of Islay. The argument may be put in the alter- 
native form: If the souming rules in Islay were basically the 
same as those in Rum, following the 7, 14, 21, 28 pattern 
when stated in terms of cows' grazing, then the Markland of 
Islay being equivalent to that of Rum (since each was one- 
sixth of the Bailebiataigh or Davach) the Islay Markland 
must have been 28 soums; and the fact that it is called a 4- 
Cowland group would indicate that ““ Cowland” did mean the 
same thing in Islay as in ancient Ireland. 

Admittedly, we reach this conclusion only with the assist- 
ance of some important “ifs”; but the general bearing of the 
evidence at our command is very strongly in favour of the 
view that the Islay Cowland was equivalent to the Irish 
Ballyboe. 

3. The Old Islay Ploughland: At theend of the eighteenth cen- 
tury James Macdonald said (Lamont 1957, p. 183) that the Leor- 
theas was supposed to be synonymous with the “ploughgate”; 
and some of our authorities think that the term is derived from 
the Gaelic word leòir (sufficiency) (McKerral 1944, p. 44; 
Lamont 1957, pp.196-8). This may, perhaps, represent the 
position in the eighteenth century; and it is interesting to 
observe that, if we are correct in our correlation of the old 
Irish and Islay systems by means of the Cowland unit, the 
Islay Leor-theas is approximately the same as Fintan's 
Seisreach. The exact equivalent of the Seisreach would be the 
21M land in Islay. But we have seen that, in adjusting the 
older denominations to the “33/4d to the Quarter” system, 
the Markland was sometimes raised, and the Poundland 
lowered, to the mean of 16/8d. Consequently some old 1M 
lands, as well as old 1o/- lands, would appear in the revised 
system as the Leor-theas at 8/4d. 

But, however this may be, we can pretty definitely reject 
the view that the Leor-theas was the ancient Islay ploughland. 
One of the older denominations superseded in the system as 
described by Macdonald was the Horsegang. While it may be 
ancient, we only come across it in the eighteenth century 
Rentals, and there it usually appears as one-sixth of the 
Quarter at 33/4d (Smith 1895, pp. 508, 545, 547). This 
might be taken to imply that this Quarter was the old plough- 
land worked by a 6-horse plough. But there is no tradition 
of such a plough in Islay; and I think that the evidence we 
are about to adduce indicates that the normal ploughland was 
the 6-Cowland group containing 4 Horsegangs, and that when 
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the new “Quarter” is equated with 6 Horsegangs, this merely 
' shows how, in some particular cases, the new large Ouarters 
were made up. 

The best clue to the nature of the Islay Horsegang is 
probably found in what we are told of the system obtaining 
in the Argyllshire parish of Kilmartin. Normally, in that 
parish, there were 4 tenants on a farm, though some of the 
larger farms had 6 or even 8 tenants. On the 4-tenant farm 
there was a single plough—the old home-made implement 
drawn by 4 horses abreast—and each tenant's portion of the 
farm was called a Horsegang (Sinclair 1792, pp. 97-103). 
Fortunately we have a record of the souming rules for Kil- 
martin at the same time. With the 4-tenant farm as the lower 
limit, and the 8-tenant farm as the upper, the stocking rule 
was: 


Cows (besides some young cattle) . from 24 to 48 
SaNSg s s d ' È f ,» 30 to 6o 
Florses ~^; ; a ; : : bn ES IDAHED 


Now if the souming rules were in principle the same in Kil- 
martin as in Rum, the official souming capacity of the 4-Horse- 
gang farm in Kilmartin, stated in terms of the “standard cow 
soum”, was: 


24 Cows . n ; . 24 standard soums 
3a Sheep . É Z f 3 M 59 
8 Horses . $ É sane & A. 
Total a A S a3 ag 


This works out at almost exactly the souming capacity of 
12M lands (20/-) in Rum (Rum 42, Kilmartin 43), and a 
difference of 1 unit as between these two places in the eighteenth 
century is of little moment. We have already, in sub-section 2, 
shown the strong probability that the Rum and Islay Mark- 
lands were equivalent in this respect; and it would therefore 
appear that the Kilmartin 4-Horsegang farm was equivalent 
to the Islay 20/- land of 6 Cowlands. 

We have some further data for making a rough check on 
this equation of the Kilmartin 4-Horsegang and Islay 20/- 
lands. It seems that the most common Extents in Kilmartin 
were of the 40/-, 20/- type (Orig. Par. Scot. 1854, pp. 335-7). 
Further, we are told (Orig. Par. Scot. 1854, pp. 91, 93) that the 
parish of Kilmartin was almost co-extensive with the old “barony 
of Ardskeodnish” which was a 1ooM land. In this parish there 
were about 48 farms (Sinclair 1792, pp. 97-103) and this 
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gives an average of 2M to a farm. But as some of these farms 
were of 6 or 8 Horsegangs, the 4-Horsegang would be less 
than 2M in Extent; and as the most common Extents are of 
the 40/-, 20/- order, it is reasonable to assume that 20/- was y 
normally the Extent of the 4-Horsegang farm. 

As to direct evidence from Islay itself, I have so far found 
only one item of special interest. The lands of Kennabols and 
Eolobols are shown thus (Smith 1895, pp. 535, 5509, 557): 


1722 1733 1741 
Kennabols .] UO b Horsegangs . . 1 (?) Horsegang 
Eolobols i 2 Horsegangs . i 10jS 


Most unfortunately, something has gone wrong in the entry 
for Kennabols in 1741, for the rent actually charged shows that 
the lands are the same as in the earlier years. Still, we do have 
the 2 Horsegangs of Eolobols explicitly equated with a 1o/- 
land. 

With regard to our second question, then—Was the 6-Cow- 
land group in Islay the old minimum ploughland group, as 
it seems to have been in ancient Ireland?—the answer is much 
the same as the answer to our first question as to the equivalence 
of the Ballyboe and Cowland. While absolute proof is not 
possible, we can with reasonable assurance answer in the 
affirmative. 

While it is not our business here to consider the system 
of Lowland Scotland, it is interesting to note that the Extent 
of the Islay Horsegang (5/-) would, on our theory, be equal 
to that of the Oxgait of which there were 8 in the “Twa pund 
land of auld extent”. 

4. The 6-Cowland Group as the Old Islay Quarter: Apart from 
the circumstantial evidence provided in the preceding pages 
and the inference which may naturally be drawn from it, 
there is nothing which could show that the 6-Cowland group 
was the old Quarterland other than some direct reference to 
it as such. And we can hardly expect such references sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the new system of Quarterlands 
at 33/4d. 

It so happens, however, that there has been some confusion 
about the proper Extent of some lands on the “33/4d to the 
Quarter” system, a confusion which is explicable only on the 
assumption that it originated in confusion between an old 
Quarter at 20/- and the new Quarter at 33/4d. Three such 
cases have come to my notice. 
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. The first of these has already been referred to in the 
immediately preceding sub-section—the lands of Kennabols 
and Eolobols. These were old Church lands; and they appear 
in McIan's 1507 Rental as Kennabols, 33/4d; Allabollis, 16/8d. 
The explanation of these Extents is found in a charter of 
1587-8 (Smith 1895, p. 89) where the first is called a Ouarter 
and the second an Eighth, without any Extents attached. 
McTITan, in listing the Church lands in 1507, was probably 
responsible for adding the “appropriate” Extents of 33/4d and 
16/8d, which were of little practical significance to anyone 
then because Church lands were not in these cases subject 
to Crown dues. These McIan Extents were accordingly entered 
for the lands when they were transferred to lay ownership in 
1617 (Smith 1895, p. 354). But thereafter the assessment did 
become important; and presumably the tenants concerned 
complained about it, for we find that by 1722 the two lands 
are together given the reduced Extent of 1 Quarter. There 
is not-the slightest ground for supposing any alteration in 
their area between 1507 and 1722; and since they appear in 
1733 as 4 and 2 Horsegangs respectively, the obvious inference 
is that their original denominations as a Quarter and an 
Eighth meant a Quarter at 20/- and an Eighth at 1o/- (and 
it is as a I1Io/- land that Eolobols is actually entered in the 
local Rental of 1741). 

The second case is also an old Church land included in 
the same charter of 1587-88. It is Nerrabolls, and is described 
in the charter as a 5M land. But in 1722 it is reduced to 
1 Ouarter at 33/4d. The explanation here is almost certainly 
that Nerrabolls was originally known as 2 Quarters with an 
Extent of 40/-, and was given the Extent of 5M later on 
through confusion between the old and the new Quarter, 
this Extent being still later reduced to 33/4d. This suggestion 
is not mere speculation. The reddendo (Smith 1895, p. 91) for 
Nerrabolls, as set out in the charter, was the ancient one of 
“6o ells of coloured cloth, or 8d for each ell”, a reddendo 
apparently fixed when the land had belonged to the Monastery 
of Derry, and certainly very old since the ell of coloured cloth 
was 2/8d in 1329, 4/41d in 1330, and 2/4d in 1331 (Exch. 
Rolls, i, 219, 290, 365). 60 ells at 8d each amounts to 40/-; 
and so Nerrabolls was apparently 2 Quarters at 20/- each. 

The third case provoked some acrimonious controversy in 
the local Islay “Parliament” in the eighteenth century (Smith 
1895, Index; Ramsay 1890, pp. 13, 25-6). A large area called 
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Scanlastol had been chopped up in the McIan Extent to fit 
his Quarterland system, parts of it being subsequently joined 
(for fiscal purposes only, it would seem) to different lands at 
different times. By 1614 (Smith 1895, p. 204) it had apparently 
settled down to an Extent of £2:16:8d (42M). Locally, how- 
ever, it seems to have been traditionally regarded as a 3 
Quarters land, and was so assessed by the local Parliament 
for some years, at 71M. The tenants then apparently heard 
that, according to the old records, this was extortionate, and 
made a spirited protest. The complaint was rejected. They 
were told that Scanlastol was and would continue to be 
regarded as 3 Quarters until documentary evidence was 
produced to prove the contrary. It is likely that there was an 
important element of truth in both the claims. Scanlastol 
probably was 3 Quarters—but 3 old, not McIan, Quarters. 

Here we must leave the matter to the judgment of the 
reader, inviting him to decide for himself whether the circum- 
stantial evidence does or does not favour the view that the 
6-Cowland group, the 4-Horsegang ploughland, and the old 
Islay Quarter were one and the same thing. I shall merely 
summarise, in concluding the discussion of the denominations, 
the position which seems to me most near the truth. 

5. Summary of Argument on Islay Denominations: The ancient 
Islay denominations, traces of which survive in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century local Rentals, most probably derived 
from the ancient Irish system of 24 Ballyboes to the Baile- 
biataigh, the 3, 6 and g-Cowland groups corresponding to the 
holdings of the Og-Aire, Bo-Aire Febsa and Bruighfer, 
respectively. The 6-Cowland group was probably the normal 
or minimum ploughland, and also the old Quarterland, pre- 
supposing a larger administrative unit corresponding to the 
Bailebiataigh. 

This was apparently the system in operation when the Old 
Extent was imposed in, or shortly after, 1266; but at a much 
later date—probably after 1493—the lands of Islay were 
systematically regrouped into larger Quarters with an Extent 
of 33/4. Initially, the new system, applied for State purposes, 
had little effect on local practice and nomenclature. Its 
influence is, however, dominant by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the older denominations surviving only as scattered 
remnants in the Rentals. By the end of the century, when 


Macdonald visited the island, the new had completely replaced 
the old. 
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SECTION V: THE “OLD EXTENT” OF ISLAY 

I1. The Period of this Extent: While the foregoing Sections 
have been primarily concerned with the old land denomina- 
tions, enough has been said about the Extent of the Cowland 
and ancient Quarterland to fix the period to which it belongs. 
The vital clue is the valuation of the cow at 3/4d. Though the 
cash allowances made to tenants in the Exchequer accounts 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries vary enormously, the 
official value for Extent purposes is much more regular. In 
1329-30 the value was 8/- (Exch. Rolls, i, 125, 219, 289). In 
the Isles it appears to have been about 2M in 1408 (if the 42M 
of the Gaelic charter of that year is equated, not with “4 
cows”, but with “4 cows per markland”); and in 1541 it was 
£1:6:8d. Some old cow values are given in Regiam Majestatem 
(Cooper 1946, pp. 273-6, 279), ranging from 4/- to 6/-. But none 
of these values quite fits our case. On the other hand, Mr. 
McKerral (1944, p. 66) has noted that in 1264-66 a “Mark 
Extent” could be equated with any one of the following: 
16 bolls oatmeal, 20 bolls malt, 26 stones cheese, 4 cows. 

This, then, must be the period of our 20/- to the ancient 
Quarterland Extent in Islay. It is the true “Old Extent”, 
imposed just after the cession of the Isles to Scotland. 

2. The Total “Old Extent” of Islay: Having determined the 
relation of the “Old Extent” to the typical small land de- 
nominations, we shall now try to determine the total “Old 
Extent” of the island as a whole. This enquiry is not under- 
taken as a piece of merely pedantic antiquarianism; for, in 
trying to discover the total amount, we shall—as I hope to 
show—also discover interesting features of social life in Islay 
which profoundly influenced the Extent or assessment of the 
island by the officers of the Crown. 

There have been two radically different estimates of the 
total “Old Extent”, one putting it at £170:0:4d (255M and 
4d), the other putting it at 360M (£240). 

(i) The 360M Estimate. This is the Extent alleged in the 
Description of the Isles of Scotland, 1577-95, already referred to 
(Lamont 1957, p. 186). It is pretty clear, from some of the in- 
formation given by the writer of this Description, that he had 
access to the Exchequer accounts of his own time. Further, the 
nice round sum he gives—360M or £240—is the kind of thing 
we should expect. Again, this was the estimate accepted by 
Sir James Macdonald of Dunyveg in 1599 (Smith 1895, p.11 I). 

But despite its initial plausibility, we must reject it. Sir 
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James Macdonald's opinion in 1599 was of little value. His 
family connection with the island had been very broken for 
a century, the old writs were destroyed, and he had spent 
most of his life in the Lothians. As to the writer of the Description, 
admitting his knowledge of the contemporary scene, one is 
forced to the view that he was mistaken. No working Rental 
or chamberlain's account ever accepted anything like the 
figure of 360M. However, as our discussion proceeds, we 
shall see how very nearly this writer came to the true figure, 
and how his mistake probably arose. 

(ii) The £170:0:4d Estimate. However initially unpromising, 
this provides a genuine clue to the true figure. It is the sum 
which McIan took as the total “Old Extent” and tried to 
distribute over the island (all church lands being, of course, 
excluded from this total) in accordance with his 33/4d Quarter- 
land system in 1507; and it is on this distribution of the 
“Fermes” that all subsequent working estimates have been 
based. 

Further, we know exactly how McIan got his figure. It 
is the apparent total of three royal charters to McIan himself, 
plus the remainder of the lay lands of Islay set by the Crown 
Commissioners in 1506: 


Charter of 1494, 20M s : A : o Se A roe 
A s» 1499, 19790M : È : 113:6:8 

Lands at disposal of Crown set by Chm edh in af hha 
1506 . & : 3 2 < ; 40:0:4 
Charter of November 1506, 5M s s ; É s 3:6:8 
£170:0:4 


(111) Estimate Corrected to £160. The material which explains 
McIan's figure of £170:0:4d also shows that this apparent 
total is incorrect. 

In the first place, the 1494 and 1499 charters cannot be 
simply added, as they stand, to give their real total. The 
1494 one, a Crown charter regranting to McIan the lands he 
previously held as bailie of Islay under the Lord of the Isles, 
is partly repeated in the comprehensive charter of 1499 which 
is thus artificially increased by 1oM. This excess having been 
deducted, we get the true total for both charters as 180M. 

Secondly, the 5M of the 1506 charter (Paul 1882, p. 639; 
Smith 1895, pp. 24-6) should not have been added, for they 
were already comprehended in the item “60M in Islay” in the 
1499 charter. To explain: 
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The 1499 charter was McIan's reward for the capture and 
execution of Macdonald of Dunyveg and his heir. The general 
presumption seems to have been that this charter covered the 
whole lay lands excepting those assigned to certain offices 
and the lands belonging to Maclean of Duart in heritage. 
But for some reason it had not been inscribed in the Register 
of the Great Seal, and Maclean and McIan were making con- 
flicting claims. 

This was the situation confronting the Crown Com- 
missioners when they met at Dun Add, Argyll, on 8th June 
I506, to set such lands as were at the disposal of the Crown. 
They confined themselves to the £40:0:4d lands not in dispute. 
Then, two days later, they exacted from Maclean and McIan 
a pledge to appear before the Council in October for adjudica- 
tion of their claims, and to produce their charters and writs 
in evidence (Exch. Rolls, xii, 709). 

McIan (doubtless supported by Argyll) was successful. 
But, in addition to his two valid charters, McIan must also 
have produced an old one for 5M granted to his grandfather 
by Alexander, Lord of the Isles; for, in the following month, 
on I9th November, he received a re-grant of these lands by 
royal charter. As his grandfather's charter was tainted by the 
forfeiture of the Lordship, these 5M would, technically, have 
been at the disposal of the Crown (for disposal to McIan, of 
course) in June 1506 unless they were assumed to be covered 
in the 1499 charter. As this assumption seems to have operated, 
the 1506 charter is but a duplication of part of the 1499 one. 
The 5M should not be added to the true total of the 1494 
and 1499 charters. The total Extent of McIan's lands was 
180M (£120). 

Thirdly, we can explain and discount the odd 4d in the 
£40:0:4d lands set in June 1506 (Exch. Rolls, xii, 709). Though 
the lands, oddly enough, are not specified, they are set to 
named persons,? and one of “£5:0:4d, is set to Duncan (should 
it be Lachlan?) McGillehaanich”. 'This was apparently 
Maclean's land the title to which was not in dispute. If so, it 
represents the £5 of Synnerland, Coule, Areallich and Foreland, 
plus the 8/4d land of Mealand whose true Extent is something 
of a mystery. As the 8/- has been omitted by the Commissioners 
and McIan, we can let the tail go with the hide and forget 
about the 4d. 

Thus, reckoning the £40:0:4d as £40, and adding the true 
total of McIan's charter lands, £120, we get the corrected 
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figure of £160 or 240M as the total “Old Extent” of Islay. 
Supposing this was, indeed, the true amount, we can guess 
how the writer of the Description got the figure of 360M. At 
that time Extent expressed in Marks was frequently confused 
with Extent expressed in Pounds. If 240M were mis-stated as 
£240, the equivalent in Marks would be 360M. 

(iv) Distribution of Extent by Districts. Returning for a 
moment to the uncorrected estimate of £170:0:4d, let us look 
at McIan's attempt to distribute it over the three districts: 


Southward (approximately Kildalton and Oa) £39: 6:8 ( 59 M) 
Midward (approximately Killarow and 


Kilmeny) . : » : c 73:16:8 (1II0$ ) 
Rhinns (approximately Kilchoman and 
Kilchiaran) 3 56:11:8 ( 84E ) 


£169:15:0 2548M 


This is a pretty creditable effort—only 5/4d short of the 
mark, and he has got rid of the odd 4d in the process. 

Before working out the details, McIan would have in mind 
a round sum for each of the districts, and it is safe to assume “ 
that the round sum would be in Pounds, not Marks; for, though 
he was distributing ona 33/4d Quarterland system, all available 
evidence suggests that the “Old Extent” was conceived 
primarily in terms of Pounds. The old Quarterland was 20/-; 
and, of the lands “set” in 1506, six out of eight were £5 lands. 

On this hypothesis, for McIan's primary allocation to 
districts the round sums nearest to his actual apportionment 
would be: 


Southward . ' Ù £40 ( 60M) 
Midward . É É 75 (1123 ) 
Rhinns < ; A 55 (823) 


£170 (255M) 


(v) Distribution of Extent and “House” Groups of Islay. This 
distribution has an interesting relation to the “House” groups 
of Islay as described in the fourteenth century Tract on the 
Scots of Dalriada (Skene 1867, pp. 308 ff.; Thomas 1882, 
pp. 249 ff.). The document gives a garbled account of the 
sixth century colonisation from Ireland. By way of contrast, 
it contains a remarkably clear statement of the territories in 
Islay and Jura held by the “Cinel Angus” (which may mean, 
in this context, the clan of Angus Mor and Angus Oig, 
respective heads at the time of the cession of the Isles and 
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. during the War of Independence). There seems to be general 
agreement as to the identity of the districts mentioned in Islay. 
Caillnae is North Kildalton, Odeich is South Kildalton, Aitha 
Cassil is Oa; Freag is approximately Killarow, Mrdha is 
approximately Kilmeny; Loichrois is the North Rhinns, and 
Cladrois is the South Rhinns. By Ros deorand the writer must 
mean South Jura since, about the time this Tract was written, 
North Jura was claimed by the house of Lorne. We know that 
South Jura was reckoned as 221M “Old Extent” in the 
fifteenth century, Macdonald of Dunyveg having 121M and 
Maclean of Duart 1oM. 

On the assumption that these districts are all correctly 
identified, we can compare the number of “Houses” in each, 
according to the Tract, with its “Old Extent”. 


ISLAY 
Tract “Houses” “O.E.” Distribution 
Caillnae, 30 
Odeich, 20 rj — Bos. . £40 for Southward 
Aitha Cassil, SO | 
Freag, ro0wr* 120) f 
Ardbes; n a I3O 0r-I5O, , . £75 for Midward 
Loichrois, o ; 
Cladaois, $* l e fen . £55 for Rhinns 
300 or 320 . 70 
n iaig 
Ros deorand, 30 E £15 for S. Jura 


In the cases of the Suan SÉ n and South Jura, 
the number of “Houses” is just double the number of Pounds 
“Old Extent”. And although the fact is not indicated in this 
table, the equation also holds for the Oa which has 30 Houses 
and (excluding the ancient churchland of Kilnaughton—so 
listed by McIan) £15 of “Old Extent”. It also holds for the 
Midward of Islay if we take the 120 Houses of Freag as a 
correction, not a copyist's error. 

The only exceptional case is that of the Rhinns where, 
according to the rule, the “Old Extent” ought to be £45, not 
£55. But even this may beonly an apparent exception. The total 
of 320 Houses for Islay corresponds exactly to what we have 
seen to be the true sum of the “Old Extent”, £160, when 


* In the case of Freag, one MS. (the earliest, according to Skene) gives IOO 
Houses. The other two give 120 Houses. The 120 may be a copyist's error, 
or it may be a deliberate correction. 
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McIan's charter lands are correctly totalled. It may well 
be, therefore, that McIan has simply placed the whole burden 
of the miscalculation on to the Rhinns—where his own 
interests were least affected. 

Whatever be the explanation of this anomalous case of the 
Rhinns, it cannot seriously detract from the force of the other 
evidence. The “Old Extent” of Islay as a whole, and of its 
principal sub-divisions, is clearly related to the number of 
“Houses” they were supposed to contain, the Extent of a 
single House working out at 1o/-. 

3. Mode of Assessing “Old Extent” : 

(i) “House” as Ultimate Unit of Taxation. What is a “House”? 
In trying to answer this question, I thought the Oa the most 
promising field of study. From the evidence of the local Rentals 
I concluded that (excluding Kilnaughton) the Oa must have 
contained not less than 781 nor more than 92 old Cowlands. 
The House having, apparently, an Extent of 10/-, there should 
be 3 Cowlands (at 3/4d each) to a House, giving not less than 
26 nor more than 302 Houses in Oa. As the Tract says 30 
Houses, all the evidence indicates that a “House” was the 
equivalent of a g-Cowland holding. 

The “House” therefore corresponds to “House” in the 
ancient Irish system according to which the Bailebiataigh of 
24 Ballyboes was reckoned as containing eight Houses, these 
being the minimum holdings qualifying for full political status, 
the status of Og-Aire. 

To this conclusion there are two corollaries. Firstly, it is 
clear that the ancient social economy brought from Ireland 
in the early sixth century was not wholly superseded during 
the period of Norse influence. How far the Bailebiataigh 
structure was modified in Islay we do not know; but the House 
was certainly an effective unit until the fourteenth century at 
least, and it seems to have been taken as the ultimate unit of 
taxation when, on the cession of the Isles, the Scottish govern- 
ment made up the “Old Extent”. Secondly, the Scottish govern- 
ment simply accepted the ancient Irish valuation of the lands 
of Islay. There was no re-valuation in 1266. The rental value 
of the House was 3 cows; and all the “Old Extent” did was 
to translate this into its 1266 money equivalent—1o/-. 

(ii) The 20-House Group as the Primary Unit of Assessment. 
But while the House was the ultimate unit of taxation, it was 
not the primary unit of assessment in the sense that a count 
was made of the actual number of Houses in order to get the 
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. total valuation of Islay. The number of Houses would be 
“read off” from the theory of the social system. Thus, in 
ancient Ireland, the theory would be “x Houses to a Baile- 
biataigh, y Bailebiataighs to a Tuath, z Tuaths to a Country” 
or something of the sort. Even in areas amenable to artificial 
division, strict adherence to the theory of the system might 
often be impracticable. Where there were emphatic natural 
divisions it would sometimes be impossible. But because public 
administration was greatly influenced by the theory of the 
social structure, the normal assumption would be that a large 
unit of a certain kind contained the theoretical complement 
of Houses. As to what this large unit of primary assessment 
was in Islay, the initially plausible answer is “the Bailebiataigh”. 
Almost certainly it was so in Tiree (Campbell 1912, p. 344) 
where the ancient “Davach” became the “Tirunga” of the 
Norse occupation and the “6 Markland” of the “Old Extent”. 
As the old Islay Quarterland was 20/-, this gives £4 (6M) to 
the Bailebiataigh. 

But this argument is not conclusive. From the time of 
St Columba, Tiree was valued as a “granary”. The large 
unit of the ordinary social economy was therefore the obvious 
one to take as the primary unit of assessment. Islay was in a 
different case. Up to 1493 the whole island (excluding church 
land) was held on ward service; and so the appropriate primary 
unit of assessment would be something analogous to the 
“Knight's Fee”. That the Bailebiataigh had the same Extent 
as the Tiree Tirunga is probably a consequence, not of taking 
this as the primary unit in both cases, but of taking the House 
as the ultimate unit of taxation in both cases. 

What, in Islay, would be analogous to the Knight's fee? 
Clearly, service would be conceived primarily in terms of the 
naval array, not of an army in the field. And in this connection 
the fourteenth century Tract is illuminating. Apart from stating 
the number of Houses in each district, the main point stressed 
is that every 20 Houses provides for “the sea muster” a crew 
of 14 benches (28 oars). 

That this “standard ship” of 14 benches determined the 
primary unit of assessment is the inference from what we 
know of the Oa, where there seem to have been 4 old Baile- 
biataighs (two of them with less than the full complement of 
8 Houses).* Had the primary unit of assessment been the 
Bailebiataigh, the district would have been reckoned as 
containing 32 Houses and given an Extent of £16. It was in 
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fact reckoned as having 30 Houses (12 crews) and given an 
Extent of £15. 

Further evidence is provided by the 1617 charter of the 
lands of Lossit.; The “Old Extent” was £10; and in this 
charter the ancient reddendo of the whole is preserved by being 
attached formally to the principal mansion—a boat of 14 oars, 
or, in lieu, £10. A 1615 estimate of the number of galleys, 
birlings, etc., in the Isles suggests that “a boat of 14 oars” 
then meant a boat of 14 benches (14 oars a-side).* 

Thus, using the ancient Irish valuation of the House, 3 
cows (1266 equivalent, 10/-), to give the rental value, and the 
standard ship of 14 benches as the primary unit of assessment, 


we get: 
Ships —Houses Extent 


Southward : ; raen 80 £40 
Midward 4 ; thai TE I50 75 
Rhinns . s : o 43 go 45 


16 320 £160 


4. General Conclusions on the “Old Extent” of Islay: Whatever 
modifications Norse influence may have introduced into the 
ancient economic and social order brought to Islay by the 
sixth century colonists, the House remained as a vital element 
in the social structure. In 1266 it was accepted as the ultimate 
unit of taxation, and the ancient valuation was taken over and 
translated into current monetary value for purposes of the Extent. 

But the Extent was not based on a direct count of Houses. 
It took as the primary unit of assessment the 20-House group 
charged with the provision of a “standard ship” of 14 benches. 
As there is no reference to such groups in the ancient Irish 
system, it is highly improbable that they were known to the 
original colonists. They cut right across the Bailebiataigh 
system with which, we gather, the Irish military organisation 
was integrated. These groups must have grown up some 
time after the settlement in Islay, and were probably created 
by the Gael-Gall when Islay formed part of the Kingdom of 
Sodor and Man. As would be reasonable for our western 
waters, the standard ship of the naval array, 14 benches, is 
rather smaller than the average in the Norse fleet where the 
minimum permitted was one of 13 benches, the larger ones 
ranging to 25 benches and over (Marwick 1949, p. 3). 

Both the House system, for ordinary purposes of the social 
economy, and the 20-House group system, for military purposes, 
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were operative when the Isles passed to the Scottish Crown; 
and the “Old Extent” of Islay adopted the latter as the 
primary unit of assessment and the former's ancient valuation 
as the ultimate unit of valuation. 

If this view is correct, then the “Old Extent” of Islay (which 
McIan would have got exactly right had it not been for the 
muddle over the total value of his charterlands) carries into 
the sixteenth century, not only a record of one of the first 
administrative acts of the new overlord after 1266, and not 
only a survival of the naval organisation of the Kingdom of 
Sodor and Man, but also a reminder of Old Dalriada in Erin 
and of the institutions brought thence to the New Dalriada 
in Alba. 


SECTION VI: THE SMALLER ISLAY DENOMINATIONS 

It may be useful to add some notes on all the smaller land 
denominations found in Islay from the late seventeenth to the 
early nineteenth century. We shall take, first, the denomina- 
tions found in the local Rentals of 1686, 1722, 1733 and 1741 
(Smith 1895, PP. 490-559). 

(1) Quarter. This is James Macdonald's “Cearabh”, and it 
invariably means the McIan Quarter at 33/4d. 

(2) Eighth or Auchtenpart. Macdonald's “Ochtobh”, and 
invariably the McIan 16/8d land. 

(3) Lewirheis (the oldest spelling). In the Rentals, invariably 
half of the Eighth at 8/4d. It is Macdonald's “Leor-theas” 
which he supposes to be synonymous with “ploughgate”. 
McKerral (1944, pp. 44, 52) accepting this view, accepts also the 
suggestion that the name derives from leòir, “sufficiency”—a 
farm large enough for the tenant to provide his own complete 
plough. But this derivation, based on the supposed equation 
with a ploughgate, will not square with the facts. The term 
is at least as old as 1686. The 4-horse plough was in use for 
long after that, and was apparently used by joint tenants. 
The old minimum ploughland, we have argued, was the 20/- 
land. The Lewirheis, at 8/4d, may have been an old 6/8d or 
an old 1o/- land, according as the Eighth, of which it was half, 
had been raised from 13/4d or lowered from 20/-. 

In my view “Lewirheis” is a greatly corrupted form of 
Leath-sheisreach, meaning “half-ploughland”, and is of Irish 
origin. Joyce says (Joyce 1910, p. 223), “When a seisreach was 
divided into two equal parts, each was called leath-sheisreach 
(lahesheragh)”. The term seisreach was used in Islay, at the 
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beginning of the present century, for a pair of plough-horses 
(MacNeill 1900, p. 49). The reference is clearly to the team 
for the modern iron plough. The equivalent in the eighteenth 
century would be 4 horses; and so leath-sheisreach would then 
be two horses—or the 2-Horsegang holding of 1o/-. If this 
was the derivation of Lewirheis, the 8/4d land on the McIan 
system would naturally have this name whether it had been 
an old 1o/- or 6/8d land. 

(4) Kerrowrane. Not mentioned by Macdonald, but 
frequently occurs in the Rentals. It is half a Lewirheis, and 
presumably means “a little quarter” (quarter of the old 20/- 
Quarter). In the eighteenth century the name would be 
applied to either an old 5/- or an old 3/4d land. 

(5) Cowland. Fully explained in the preceding sections. 

(6) Horsegang. Explained in section IV, 3. 

(7) Shilling-land. “Shilling-lands” are set out in the Rentals 
on three different patterns. 

(a) When exact Extent is given on the McIan system, the 
meaning is perfectly clear. 33/4d means a Quarter, and so on. 

(b) But when the McIan Quarter is reckoned in shillings 
by summing the individual holdings, it is called a 32/- land 
because the odd pence in the individual items have been left 
out of account. This is what McKerral aptly calls the false 
Extent. In it, the symbol for “shilling” is usually the “index 
comma”. Thus the false Extent 4/- (exact McIan, 4/2d) is 
written 4'; and so we find 2”, 4^, 8', 16?, and 32' lands. 

(c) But in some cases the true “Old Extent” is shown by 
this same symbol. Thus we get 30', 20? and 1o' lands. 

So far we have been dealing with denominations found in 
the local Rentals; but at the end of the eighteenth century 
Macdonald found that those below the Lewirheis had been 
replaced by the Cota ban or Groatland and the Da-sgillin. 

(8) The Cota ban (“white coat”) was apparently the name 
applied to the silver groat or fourpenny-piece. It was the 
equivalent of the 4/- land (false Extent) of the Rentals; but 
the shillings were Scots, and had now come to be described 
at their Sterling value, 4d. 

(9) Da-sgillin (literally “two shillings”) was half of the Cota 
ban, and often called a “Twopenny-land”, expressing the 
Scots value in Sterling. The “Pennylands” of Islay, it need 
scarcely be added, have no connection with those which 
derive from the Norse occupation. They have not, so far as I 
know, influenced the place-names; and the name was not 
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used, apparently, before the mid-eighteenth century. Certainly 
“shilling” was the term employed in the 1686 Rental. 


NOTES 

1 The reference is to “Machrie”. It appears in 1507 (among Church 
lands) as “Due Innerloskin 33/4d”; in 16197 charter of Church lands 
as “Lagrivug 16/8d and Innerloskan 16/8d”; in the 1686 local Rental 
as “Lagrevog and Inverloskane—g Cowland,”; in the 1722 local 
Rental as “Macharies (a reversion to the name of the Gaelic charter 
of 1408) 33/4d, a Quarterland”; and in the 1733 and 1441 local 
Rentals as “Machrie 30/-”. 

2 There is no doubt that Pennant found the “Pennyland” effectively in 
use in Rum. He found the rent of the largest farms averaged £5:12/-, 
and he tells us the total rent was 2000M Scots; and since Rum was a 
6M land “Old Extent” (i.e. 20 Pennylands), the Pennyland rent 
would be 1ooM Scots, or 81M Sterling, or just over £5:11/- Sterling. 
Pennant's “largest farm” is therefore the Pennyland. 

But it is difficult to understand the statement that it is the Penny- 
land which has 28 soums. He tells us that, in the division into Penny- 
lands and in much of their rural economy, Rum and Canna agree. 
That this similarity covers rent charges is clear from the fact that 
the Pennyland rent in Canna was £4:14:6. But he states the souming 
capacity of the Canna Pennyland to be 7 cows and 2 horses (on the 
Rum rule this would be 11 standard soums). If we suppose that his 
Rum 28 soums are for the Markland, this will give about 82 for the 
Rum Pennyland—much nearer the Canna figure. 

This confusion between “Pennyland” and “Markland” is not 
confined to travellers such as Pennant. We find it in relation to 
charters of lands in Craignish, Argyll. A group of lands detailed as 
Pennylands in 1412 is detailed in 1548 as Marklands (Orig. Par. Scot., 
1854, pp. 97-8). Again, in Kintyre, a charter of 1329 equates 1IM 
with 2 Pennylands (McKerral 1944, p. 63); but in the 1505 Crown 
Rental of Kintyre (Exch. Rolls, xii, 698 ff.) we seem to get something 
like an equation of the Mark- and Penny-land. In items 34 and 38, 
S. Kintyre, we get: “Leypeynbeg (presumably “Little half-penny- 
land') 8/4” and “Lepeyn Cawferay 6/8”. 

3 Lands “set” in 1506 (Exch. Rolls, xii, 709). The Commissioners were 
apparently ignorant of the lands they were setting, but knew the 
names of the persons concerned and how much each should have. 
Odoni McKy (£5) is clearly MacKay of the Rhinns. Archibald 
McKofee (£5) is clearly MacFie, maor of the Midward. Nigel McCane 
(£5) is clearly a relative of McIan, replacing MacKay of the South- 
ward who would be in exile with the Macdonalds of Dunyveg. Moricio 
McSuyna (£5) was probably hereditary harper, of the same sept as 
Murdaco McOsennag and Moriauch McSchinnocht, harpers in S. 
Kintyre in 1505 and 1528 respectively. Lachlan McSuyna (£5) was 
probably the bard, though the bards in S. Kintyre were the McVurichs. 
The £5:0:4d land, as suggested in the text, was almost certainly that 
of Maclean. Gilchrist McVaig (5M) would be McBeth of Ballenaby, 
hereditary surgeon. “Angus son of Angus” (1oM) I cannot place; 
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and it is surprising to find the name “McBryon” left out. The 
explanation may be in an instruction delivered to McIan on Ioth 
June. He was given detailed directions as to the institution of baillie 
courts, the instruction ending “You are to hold your courts in proper 
form with all officers and ministers of court such as baillie and judge, 
clerk, sergeand, sutour, demster, and a lawful assize and inquest as 
is above written, after the order of our sovereign lord's laws”. (Exch. 
Rolls, xii, 703-4). James IV was very anxious to introduce the Lowland 
legal system to the Isles; and “Angus son of Angus” may have been 
(only nominally, I suspect!) intruded into the McBryon lands to this end. 

4 None of the terms “Bailebiataigh”, “Davach” or “Tirunga” is found 
in the Islay records or preserved amongst the place-names, though 
some of the numerous “Ballys” may have derived from “Bailebiataigh” 
rather than from the “Baile” as a “township”. Nevertheless, it is to 
be presumed that this unit was characteristic of the ancient economy. 
There is a theory (McKerral 1953, pp. 61-62; Seebohm 1884, 222 n. 5) 
that it was an ecclesiastical as well as a civil district, having its own 
“parish church”. If this theory is sound, there must have been 4 
Bailebiataighs in the Oa, for there are 4 ancient chapels, strategically 
placed in the four quarters of the peninsula. But not all of these 
Bailebiataighs would have the full complement of 24 Cowlands, and 
two of them might have more. On my estimate there would be: 
NE—(chapel of Kilnaughton) 24-26 Cowlands; SE—(chapel at 
Stremnish) 21-2712 Cowlands; SW—(chapel of Killeyan) 173-221 
Cowlands; NW—(chapel at Tokamol) 19 Cowlands. Part of what I 
include in the SE might more appropriately be put in the SW. For 
the rest, nature has pretty well settled what the areas would be. 

5 In 1617 the Bishop of the Isles gave Campbell of Calder a charter for all 
remaining church lands in Islay under the general name of the 
“Tenandry of Lossit”. These lands are scattered all over the island 
(Smith 1895, pp. 353 ff.); and it would appear that the “lands 
of Lossit” in the proper sense were the compact group heading the 
McIan 1507 list of church lands. These are given in detail with 
“McIan Extents” attached; and all have typical sixteenth to seventeenth 
century “fermes”, with the exception of the “33/4d of Lossit” itself. 
To it is attached the ancient reddendo of the whole of these £10 lands— 
“unam cymbam cum quatuordecem lie ores, vel pro dicta cymba 
decem libras monete”. This reddendo shows that the mortification of 
these lands to the monastery of Iona must have been subsequent to 
1266, since the Extent is connected with ward service. 

There is one difficulty in trying to equate the £10 lands of Lossit 
with 20 Houses. The apparent meaning of the Tract is that each 
20 Houses (£10 Extent) provides a “standard ship” of 14 benches 
(28 oars), while the Lossit reddendo seems to be a ship of 14 oars (7 
benches). On this point see note 6. 

6 With regard to the difficulty indicated in note 5, two possibilities 
occurred to me. Firstly, that Skene wrongly translates “Da seacht 
seis” and ““vij. vij. sese” as “twice seven benches”. But Professor 
Angus Matheson of Glasgow University has given me an opinion on 
this point: “I would read dd seacht-seis, where seacht-seis (perhaps 
better seacht-sess) is a compound noun, meaning a boat with seven 
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thwarts; and so the naval contribution per 20 Houses consists of two 
vessels of (each) seven thwarts or 14 oars, i.e. a total of 28 oars, which 
gives the same total as Skene, although I do not agree with his 
translation “twice seven benches'.” Professor Matheson then gives 
various examples of this usage in Gaelic and Norse. We may take it, 
therefore, that 28 oars per 20 Houses is correct. 

The second possibility is that the “14 oars” of the Lossit charter 
means I4 benches. In 1615 (two years before the date of this charter) 
the Privy Council recorded the number and type of vessels which, 
according to its information, existed in the Isles. MacLeod of Harris 
was stated to possess “1 galley and some boats of 8 oars”, and the 
Council minuted definitions of “galley” and “birlin”: “Galley — a 
vessel of 18 oars and above to 24 oars”; “Birlin — a vessel of 12 oars and 
above to 18 oars”. (Masson 1891, pp. 346-8). Now if “oar” in the 
definitions means literally “oar”, the implications are odd. For his 
lands in Harris and Skye, MacLeod was bound to provide “unius navis 
viginti sex remorum, et duarum navium sexdecem remorum”. We 
can assume that here “remus” means literally “oar”. But if we also 
assume that “oar” in the definitions has the literal sense, the conclusion 
must be that in 1615 MacLeod could not possibly meet his feudal 
obligations as stated in 1548 (Exch. Rolls, xviii, 421). The maximum 
size of galley according to the definition is 1 bench smaller than the 
boat of 26 oars; and apart from his one galley MacLeod has nothing 
more than “some boats of 8 oars” exactly half the size of the two 
smaller craft he is bound to supply. It is hardly conceivable that, by 
1615, the size of vessels had been so drastically reduced. But if “oar” 
in the definition means “oar a-side” (“bench”) the difficulty vanishes. 

In the 16147 Lossit charter the terms of the reddendo are: “unam 
cymbam cum quatuordecem lie ores, vel pro dicta cymba de em libras 
monete”. The “lie ores” (italicised in the charter) is clearly a vernacular 
substitute for something in the original formula; and if in 1615-17 
“so many oars” did in fact mean “so many oars a-side”, the Lossit 
reddendo would be the same as the requirement for 20 Houses. 

This argument is not advanced as proof, but simply as the most 
likely solution. See, however, MacPhail (1916, pp. 235 ff.), a reference 
for which I am indebted to Professor Matheson. 
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The late 
PROFESSOR AKE CAMPBELL 


By the death of Professor Ake Campbell, on the 14th October 
1957, students of both oral and material folk traditions suffered 
the loss of an eminent authority and a sympathetic champion. 
Nowhere must that loss be felt more keenly than in the 
Uppsala Institute for Dialect and Folklore Research, in whose 
development he took such a leading part. But his learning 
and his wise counsel will be missed in many institutes else- 
where, and not least in the School of Scottish Studies in the 
University of Edinburgh; for Ake Campbell's advice, 
encouragement, and support were always available, at no 
small cost to himself, wherever they were needed. 

His active contribution to the organisation of such institutes 
as the School was but one manifestation of a mind that ranged 
widely and deeply over the many problems of European folk 
culture research. His early publications were on folk-medicine, 
omens, and prophecy; in his maturity he turned especially 
to the study of land-settlement, of farms and rural house-types, 
and of the activities and material products of daily life in 
country places. His achievement will be fully appraised by his 
fellow-scholars in other journals: here it is sufficient to say 
that his eminence as a scholar was matched by great gifts as 
a teacher and inspirer of others. 

The descendant of an eighteenth-century Scottish emigrant 
to Sweden, Professor Campbell had an especial interest in the 
development of folk life studies in Scotland. He played a 
major role in the organisation of the Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for European Ethnology and Folklore 
held in Edinburgh in 1937. In 1939 and again in 1948 he 
spent some months on fieldwork in the Hebrides, and it is 
to be regretted that he was unable to publish more than a 
part of the material then collected. In 1955 Professor 
Campbell was invited to become the first visitor to the 
University of Edinburgh under a scheme for collaboration on 
cultural studies, sponsored by the University and the Govern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Tt is a source of 
great pride to the School of Scottish Studies that he accepted 
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Honorary Membership of the School after this visit, which was 
unhappily terminated by a recurrence of the illness to which, 
after a long and courageous fight, he finally succumbed. 

In his research and in his teaching Ake Campbell created 
an enduring monument. He has a further memorial in the 
friendships he made with all manner of people; for he was 
a gentle, gay, warm-hearted man, and a welcome visitor in 
many households in many lands, both amongst students of 
his subject and amongst the country folk he loved. His pupils 
remember him with great respect, and his friends with deep 
affection. 

SAAS 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AMNOTESSON SCOTEPISH PLACB NAMES 


Under this heading, Scottish Studies will publish, at irregular 
intervals, a series of short notes on individual Scottish place- 
names or groups of names, their elements, derivations, meaning, 
pronunciation, early references, etc. They will usually deal 
with one aspect of the particular name and will, naturally, be 
only tentative and by no means exhaustive. At the beginning, 
names of rivers and burns will principally be discussed since 
the author has made a special study of these (Nicolaisen 1955, 
1956); gradually, names of other geographical features and of 
man-made and inhabited places will be included. Elucidating 
comments and helpful questions are invited. 


I. Armaidh 


In his discussion of Scottish place-names containing an -nf- 
suffix (1912-13, p. 239), W. J. Watson mentions a river-name 
Abhainn Armaidh “in Stratherrick, that notable stronghold of 
Pictish names”. He compares it with Armit, the name of a 
tributary of Gala Water. J. Pokorny (1938, pp. 87 and 119) 
includes this name, with reference to Watson, in his list of 
possible “Illyrian” place-names in Britain and derives it from 
an original *Armatis, of a similar formation as Sabatis (Liguria 
and Campania), Licàatis (Hérault), etc. This derivation is 
again taken up by H. Krahe (1953, p. 114), who not only 
relates it to *Armit< Armenti but also to a great number of 
other river-names, like Arma in Piemont and £Erms, tributary 
of the Neckar,< Armis(s)a. Nearer home we find as members 
of the same hydronymic family Erme (Devonsh.)< *Armisa 
and Erfin (Cardigansh.)< *Armina. In this context Armaidh< 
* Armdtis would be pre-Celtic, but Indo-European. 
Unfortunately, Watson does not give any more detailed 
geographical information about the name and does not reveal 
his source. It is not to be found on either the 1 inch or the 
6 inch Ordnance Survey maps, and I have not been able to 
confirm it from anybody with local knowledge of the district. 
It seems that, quite apart from the problematic derivation of 
Gael. -aidh< *-àtis, Abhainn Armaidh is a ghost-name and that 
that is the reason why Watson did not mention it again in 
his History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland (1926). 'Till it 
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has been confirmed locally, it should be left out of any linguistic 
discussion of this group of names. 


2. Caddon Water 
The modern form of the name of this tributary of the Tweed 
in Selkirkshire misled W. J. Watson, when he stated that it 
appears to be the same as Cadan of Inbhir Chadain, Inverhadden 
near Kinlochrannoch, for an early Catona, from catu-, W. cad, 
G. cath, battle, “the warring one” (1926, p. 431). Early 
spellings of the place-name Caddonlee, derived from this river- 
name, are Fantosme Keledenelee c. 1175 and Kalndene 1296, 
according to J. B. Johnston (1934, p. 119)f. These show 
Caddon to be a compound of an original river-name with Old 
Engl. denu “valley”. The first element of this compound has 
to be equated with Kale Water (Roxburghsh.; agua de Kalne 
1165-1214 Lib. Melrose) and Calneburne (East Lothian; so 
1214-49 ibid., now Hazelly Burn), which Watson (1926, p. 431) 
interpreted as Calona, “calling one”. The underlying Indo- 
European root is *kel- “to shout, cry, sound”, as seen in Latin 
cal) “to call out, to call together”. The same root forms the 
basis of the Scottish river-names Calair Burn (Perthsh.)< 
*Calara and Calann (Argyllsh.) possibly < *Calava. In England 
we have Colne (Yorksh. West Riding; Calne c. 1180, early 
Yorkshire charters) and Colne Water (Lancash.) with place- 
name Colne (Calna 1123-24, Pontefract Chartulary), both 
<*Calona or *Calauna. The ending -ona is well evidenced in 
Scottish —river-nomenclature, cf. Almond<* Ambona, Avon< 
Abona, Brown< * Brutona, Carron< Car(r)ona, Devon< Dubona, etc. 
Calona is probably p-Celtic. Cf. Nicolaisen 1955, pp. 344-5; 
1956, p. 128. 
3. Livet 

The stem vowel in this name of one of the main tributaries of 
the Banffshire Avon is long in local pronunciation [!li:vet], 
and W. J. Watson postulates a Gaelic form Gleann Lìbheit 
(1912-13, pp. 237-8) or Gleann Lìomhaid (1926, p. 445) for the 
name of the glen through which it flows. In the former 
publication he connected the name erroneously with Gael. lì 
“splendour”, Welsh lliw “colour”, explaining it as a goddess 
name *Liv-entia “the Glittering one”. J. Schnetz (1923, p. 40) 
accepted this etymology but rejected the concept of a divinity 
behind the name.—In the second publication, Watson derived 


T Iwould be grateful to hear from anybody who has traced and verified Johnston's 
references. 
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both Livet and Lyon (Perthsh.)—he links these two names in 
— both cases—from the base of “Latin lima, a file, Irish lìomhaim, 
I smoothe, polish, Welsh /lifo, grind, whet,” i.e. from the Indo- 
European root */ei- “slimy, slippery, etc.” (Walde-Pokorny 1927, 
pp. 389 fÉ.), although Pokorny (1948, pp. 662 ff.) does not list 
our group of words under this root. H. Krahe (1951-52, p. 158) 
adopted Watson's second etymology, which had been repeated 
by the latter (1929-30, p. 277).—An extended form *(s)leib- 
of the same root is the basis of the stem */ibo- “to pour forth, 
to flood”, suggested by F. C. Diack (1920-21, p. 121), who 
recorded (?) a Gaelic pronunciation [L'i:vadf]. 

It seems preferable, however, to connect Livet with the 
same root from which Pokorny (1938, pp. 83 and 121) and 
Fòrster (1941, p. 647, note 3) derived Lyon, as well as the 
river-names Engl. Lyme and Welsh Lilifon: i.e. *lzi- “to pour, 
to flow, to drip” (Walde-Pokorny 1927, p. 392; Pokorny 1948, 
p. 664). A Celtic mo-extension to this root is evidenced in 
Welsh lif, Cornish l»f “flood” (*li-mo-), which would provide 
a perfect appellative basis. Livef is to be regarded as an -né- 
formation *Limonti, whereas Lyon and Llifon have developed 
from *Limona; the basis of Lyme is an unextended d-stem 
*Limd.—The meaning would be “the one provided with 
flowing” >“the flowing one”. Further details in Nicolaisen 


1955, p. 402 and 1956, p. 138. 


4. Forth 

Early spellings of this name are Bodotria (Tacitus), fodepia 
(Ptolemy), Bdora (Ravenna Geographer), Foirthe c. II50 
Rawlinson B 502, 86a 47, Scottice Froch, Britannice Werid . . .a.. 
1200 (14th cent.) Colbertine MS., Paris—The original 
form of the name seems to have been *Vo-rit-ia (>Welsh 
Guweryd) or *Vo-ret-ia (>Goidelic Foirthe); cf. W. J. Watson 
o26MDa5g)5 JJ braser. (1929-30, Pp. r88); IT. F.AO'Rahilly 
(1946, p. 528); Nicolaisen (1956, p. 133). 

The middle portion points to the Indo-European root 
*yeth- “to run, to roll” (Walde-Pokorny 1927, p. 368; Pokorny 
1948, p. 866), Irish rith “race”, rethim “I run”. Watson trans- 
lates the whole as “the Slow-running one”, whereas O'Rahilly 
compares Old Irish fo-reith “succurrit”, Welsh gwared “deliver- 
ance”, Gaul.-Lat. Voreto-virius, and translates “the helping 
(goddess)”. Without accepting the mythical meaning implied, 
we should like to take *Vo- to be identical with Gael. Ir. Old 
Ir. fo, Welsh go, Old Welsh guo- “under” and equate our 
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name with the nom. sg. of Old Ir. foirthiu in trisna foirthiu 
ailitherdi, glossing “peregrina per marmora” (Thesaurus Palaeo- 
hib. I, 488.26), not with the meaning of ““fords”, as it is rendered 
by the editors, but as denoting an “undercurrent”, so that 
the River Forth would be “the river with the strong under- 
current”, a very suitable name according to local inhabitants. 
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International Folk-Tales in the Archives 


In the following list of folk-tales, which are to be found in the 
Archives of the School of Scottish Studies, the initials placed 
after the area in which the tale was recorded denote the 
collector. In cases where there are no initials, the tales were 
recorded by Calum Maclean. 


Type Number of Area in which recorded 
variants 

Aa.-Th. 2 ii Eigg 

Aa.-Th. 20C 2 South Uist (D.J.M.), South Uist 
(D.J.M.) 

Aa.-Th. 61 I Eigg 

Aa.-Th. 62 I Barra (K.H. J.) 

Aa.-Th. 63* I Eigg 

Aa.-Th. 124 I Aberdeenshire (H.H.) 

Aa.-Th. 130 I Benbecula 

Aa.-Th. 221 2 Lochaber, Easter Ross 

Aa.-Ih. 222 &931T3 I Benbecula 

Aa.-Th. 248 I Easter Ross 

Aa.-Th. 3oo 3 Arisaig, — Raasay, Aberdeenshire 

Aa.-Th. 3oo & 316 2 Benbecula, Benbecula 

Aa.-Th. 301 4 Benbecula, South Uist, South Uist 
(D.J.M.), South Uist (D.J.M.) 

Aa.-Th. gog 4 Benbecula, Easter Ross, Aberdeen- 
shire (H.H.), Aberdeenshire (H.H.) 

Aa.-Th, 312 I Sutherland (C.B.) 

Aa.-Th. 313 5 Benbecula, Moidart, Aberdeenshire 
(H.H.), Barra and North Uist 

Aa.-Th. 325 2 Sutherland (H.H.), South Uist 

Aa.-Th. 326 8 Benbecula, Morar, Benbecula, Ben- 
becula, Benbecula, Barra, Barra, 
Selkirk (J.E.) 

Aa.-Th. 330 | 3 South Uist, Benbecula, Oban 

Aa.-Th. 332 I Easter Ross 

Aa.-Th. 361 3 Easter Ross, Benbecula, Perthshire 

Aa.-Th. 400 & Moidart, Arisaig 

Aa.-Th. 400 & 401 2 South Uist (D.J.M.), South Uist 
(D.J.M.) 
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Type 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


402 
425 


442 
449* 
451 


470 
5093 


505 
506 


511 
555 
514 
516 
517 


531 
559, 
551 


554 
563 


566 
571 
650 
706 


797 
720 


726 
maG* 
750A 
753 
755 
780 
800 
810 
812 


Number of 


variants 
e 


2 


I 
I 


~SI O 


(ee CH Ce a aa 


Area in which recorded 


Aberdeenshire (H.H.), Aberdeen- 
shire (H.H.) 

South Uist (D.J.M.), Perthshire 
(M.F.) 

Barra 

South Uist (D.J.M.) 

Benbecula, South Uist (D.J.M.), 
South Uist (D.J.M.), South Uist 
(D.J.M.) 

Barra, Shetland, Easter Ross 

Mull, Mull, Easter Ross, Benbecula, 
Raasay, Jura, Perthshire (H.H.) 
Perthshire (H.H.) 

Benbecula, South Uist (D.J.M.), 
South Uist (D. J.M.) 

Benbecula 

South Uist (D.J.M.) 

Benbecula 

South Uist (D.J.M.) 

Benbecula, Benbecula, South Uist, 
South Uist (D. J.M.) 

Perthshire (H.H.) 

Skye (J.M.) 

Benbecula, South Uist, South Uist, 
South Uist, (D.J.M.) 

Perthshire (H.H.), Perthshire (H.H.) 
Benbecula, Easter Ross, Aberdeen- 
shirei(fT.NL) 

Benbecula 

Barra 

Lochaber, Easter Ross 

South Uist (D.J.M.), Perthshire 
(M.F.) 

Easter Ross 

Aberdeenshire (H.H.), Perthshire 
Argyllshire 

South Uist (D. J.M.) 

South Uist 

South Uist (D. J.M.) 

Benbecula 

Benbecula 

Lochaber, Benbecula 

Benbecula, Perthshire (M.F.) 
Lochaber, Shetland, Glen Urquhart 
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Type 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa,-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


«Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


821B 
851 
852 


875 


901 
91oB 


922 


930 
935 ** 
950 
952 
953 


956B 
g66** 


976 

990 

IOOO 
IOO5 
IO006 
IOI2 
IO3I 
IO49 
1060 
1088 


IOgo 
1138 


1159 
IIT74 


I2IO 
1286 
I3I9 
I350 
I35I 
1353 


Number of 
variants 


2 
I 


3 


4 


OD mm 


SO a 


HAO BC RHMHBRHON 'HN tH 


f 


oo 


HOHOSAHH 


Area in which recorded 


Lochaber, Perthshire (M.F.) 

Barra 

Easter Ross, Jura, South Uist 
(D. J.M.) 

South Uist, South Uist, Benbecula, 
North Uist (K.H.J.) 

South Uist (D.J.M.) 

Benbecula, Easter Ross, Perthshire 
(H.H.), South Uist (D.J.M.), South 
Uist (D.H.M.) 

Barra, Benbecula, Benbecula, Loch- 
aber, Lochaber, Aberdeenshire 
(H.H.), Skye (J.M.) 

South Uist (D.J.M.) 
South Uist (D. J.M.) 

Skye (J.R.) 

Benbecula, Benbecula, Barra 

Easter Ross, Raasay, Benbecula, 
Benbecula, South Uist (D. J.M.) 
South Uist (D. J.M.) 

Badenoch, South Uist (D.J.M.), 
South Uist (D. J.M.) 

Barra 

Benbecula, Lochaber 

Islay 

Easter Ross, Lochaber 

Easter Ross, Lochaber, Islay 
Canna 

Barra 

Easter Ross 

Barra 

Barra, Easter Ross, Perthshire 
(M.F.), North Uist (A.M.) 

Barra 

Lochaber, Aberdeenshire (H.H.), 
Perthshire (M.F.) 

Easter Ross 

Benbecula, Lochaber, Moidart, 
Raasay 

Easter Ross 

Easter Ross 

Lochaber 

Benbecula, Barra, Benbecula(C.C.) 
Benbecula 

Easter Ross 
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Type 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa,-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 
Aa.-Th. 


Aa.-Th. 


1360B 
1363 
1384 
1386 


1423 
I525 


1528 
1535 


1536A 
1539 
I54I 


1544 
1585 


1600 


1613 
1645 


1651 


1653A 
1698A 
1725 
1730 


1739 
1741 
1791 


18334 


1845 
1911** 


2025 


Number of 
variants 


S 
I 
I 
3 


Area in which recorded 


Benbecula, Benbecula, Lochaber 
Barra 

Benbecula 

Raasay, South Uist (D. J.M.) 
Wester Ross (A.C.) 

Benbecula 

Benbecula, Oban, Easter Ross, 
Barra, Skye (J.R.), South Uist 
(D.J.M.) 

Lochaber 

Barra, South Uist (D.J.M.), South 
Uist (D.J.M.), Barra (K.H. J.) 
Barra, South Uist (D.H.M.), Skye 
(J.M.) 

South Uist (D.J.M.), South Uist 
(D.J.M.) 

Raasay, South Uist (D.J.M.), Skye 
(J.M) 

Barra 

Benbecula, Strathglass, Lochaber, 
Roxburghshire 

Benbecula, Aberdeenshire (H.H.), 
Perthshire (H.H.), Barra, Perth- 
shire (M.F.) 

Selkirk (J.E.) 

Jura, Islay, Lochaber, Benbecula, 
Benbecula, Benbecula, Easter Ross 
Raasay, Benbecula, South Uist, 
South Uist (D.J.M.), South Uist 
(D. J.M.) 

Raasay, South Uist (D.J.M.) 

Barra 

Easter Ross 

Benbecula, Benbecula, Barra, 
Moidart 

Easter Ross, Benbecula, Lochaber 
Barra 

Morar, Lochaber, Benbecula, Ben- 
becula, Selkirk (J.E.), Aberdeen- 
shire (H.H.) 

Lochaber 

Barra 

Benbecula, Jura, South Uist 
(D.H.M.) 

Easter Ross, Barra (K.H. J.) 
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Type Number of Area in which recorded 
variants 


Aa.-Th. 2030 6 Oban, Mull, Arisaig, Benbecula, 


Raasay, South Uist (D. J.M.) 
Aa.-Th. 2300 I Benbecula 


The above list comprises the tales on tape, in manuscript 
and micro-film that have been indexed up to date. Types 
from printed sources have not been included. All the tales 
were collected since 1st December 1945. The main part of 
the items from Raasay, Eigg, Barra and Benbecula was 
recorded under the aegis of the Irish Folklore Commission. 

Tales of the type Iooo to 1165 occur as a rule in com- 
binations. These combinations are as follows: 


Islay IOOO & Io06 

Easter Ross IOO5 & 1006 & 1049 & 1088 & 1159 
Canna Type not on Aa.-Th. index & 1o12 
North Uist 1088 incorporated in hero tale 
Perthshire Motif not on Motif-Index & 1o88 
Barra IOgo & 1031 & 1o6o & 1088 


I am indebted to the Rev. Angus Duncan and the collectors! 
for help in compiling the above list. 


NOTE 
1 A.C. Alex. Cameron, Pool Ewe, Ross-shire 
A.M. Angus Macleod, Sollas, Isle of North Uist 
G.B. Professor Carl Borgstròm, University of Oslo, Norway 
C.C. Cathal Campbell, Liniclate, Benbecula 


D.H.M. Donald Hector MacNeil, Garrynamonie, Isle of South Uist 
D.J.M. Donald John Macdonald, Peninerine, Isle of South Uist 
H«:H. Hamish Henderson, School of Scottish Studies 


J.E. John Elliot, Yarrowford, Selkirkshire 

J.M. John MacInnes, Raasay, Inverness-shire 

MAR: James Ross, School of Scottish Studies 

K.H.J. Professor K. H. Jackson, Department of Celtic, University of 
Edinburgh 


M.F. Maurice Fleming, Springfield, Dundee. 


CALUM I. MACLEAN 


Edward Lhuyd and Scottish Studies 

It is an interesting coincidence that the year which saw the 
appearance of Scottish Studies was also the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of Archaeologica Britannica 
vol. I (all that appeared) by Edward Lhuyd. This, as is well 
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known, was the first attempt at a comparative study of the 
Celtic languages, and remained unique for 150 years. Tt also 
contained the first printed Gaelic dictionary, an achievement 
which Lhuyd's Gaelic contemporaries particularly appreciated. 
In their congratulatory odes they asserted that he had awakened 
Gaelic from the grave. 

Lhuyd was a pioneer of many lines of research upon 
dialects, folklore and natural history in the Highlands which 
are still far from having been exhausted. Lhuyd indeed can 
fairly be considered the foremost progenitor of the School of 
Scottish Studies. The scheme he drew up for research on the 
language, literature, folklore, and place names of the High- 
lands can be read on page 32 of the Early Letters of Robert 
Wodrow (Scottish History Society, Third Series, Volume XXIV, 
1937). 

At visited Scotland on his great tour of the Celtic 
countries between early September 1699 and the end of 
January 1700. His itinerary included Kintyre, Knapdale, Mid- 
Argyll, Mull, Iona, Inveraray, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
returning to Ireland by Greenock and Campbeltown. He 
translated Ray's Dictionariolum Trilingue into Scottish Gaelic— 
or rather collected equivalents of words therein from Scottish 
informants, speakers of the dialects of Kintyre and East 
Inverness-shire. This collection is one of the most important 
accessions to Scottish lexicography and dialectology, as it 
contains about 3,000 Gaelic words and is the earliest extensive 
vocabulary of the language and the first attempt to record 
different dialects systematically. It is being prepared for 
publication. 

Lhuyd's chief correspondents in the Highlands included 
Argyllshire ministers, particularly the Rev. Colin Campbell, 
Ardchattan, the Rev. John Beaton, Kilninian, Mull, and the 
Rev. John MacLean, who succeeded Beaton in 1702. Lhuyd 
recorded that Beaton had the reputation of being the greatest 
living authority on Gaelic and Highland history at this time. 

Lhuyd made a transcript in Welsh orthography of the 
pronunciation of Beaton reading the first two chapters of 
Genesis in Kirk's edition of the Gaelic Bible. Beaton, who 
was the last learned member of the famous medical family 
of Islay and Mull, had then in his possession the Gaelic MSS. 
of his family, and it is possible that Lhuyd purchased some 
of them and that these are now in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. (But see under Ollamh in Armstrong's Gaelic 
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Dictionary, where it is stated that the Beaton MSS. were 
' acquired by the Duke of Chandos and later lost). 

It is possible that unpublished letters from Lhuyd to 
contemporary lairds and clergymen may survive amongst 
their papers; Dr J. L. Campbell, who is editing the material 
collected by Lhuyd on his Highland tour, would be very 
grateful to anyone who could give him information about 
them. 


EDITOR 


A Shoemaker's Vice from South Uist 


In the course of a collecting tour in South Uist 
in I955, my attention was drawn by Dr. 
Alasdair Maclean of Daliburgh to an interest- 
ing example of a shoemaker's vice that had 
recently been found in the eaves of an old 
cottage there. This implement is made of two 
tapering pieces of wood, 261 inches long with 
a maximum width of 32 inches, which fit into 
a wooden handle some 9 inches long. The two 
wooden “blades” are adjusted by a screw, so 
that they become more and more bowed as 
the screw is driven in, with the result that 
their outer ends press more tightly together. 
The total length of this simple but most effective 
tool is 302 inches. The shoemaker would place 
it between his knees, being seated of course, 
and would probably adjust the screw with his 
- cobbler's knife. 

This interesting implement—the present example cannot 
be dated accurately, but from the circumstances in which it 
is found is known to be at least forty years old—is known in 
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Gaelic as glàmair, a term applied in particular to a smith's 
vice, but which appears to have the more specialised meaning 
of shoemaker's vice as well (Dwelly 1949). The example from 
Daliburgh has now been donated to the National Museum 
of Antiquities of Scotland (Accession No. MP 763) in Edin- 
burgh. This type of vice seems to have been common through- 
out the British Isles,! but has not, I think, been recorded in 
print from Scotland hitherto. The implement is not named 
in Carmichael's version of the song “Cunntas na h-acainne 
griasachd” (Carmichael 1941, pp. 100-1) which is specifically 
concerned with shoemakers' implements. 


NOTE 


1I am indebted for this information to my colleagues Dr. Iorwerth 
Peate (Welsh Folk Museum, St. Fagans, Cardiff) and Mr. A. T. 
Lucas (National Museum of Ireland, Dublin C. 17). In the English- 
speaking part of Ireland they are known as “clambs” (cf. “clamp”). 
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Inhabited Caves in Scotland 


In response to Stewart F. Sanderson's request for informa- 
tion on inhabited caves in Scotland (Sanderson 1957, Pp. 243-5) 
there is one important category which he appears to have 
overlooked: caves used by climbers for overnight bivouacs. 
Some of these have a long tradition of use, being in some 
cases locally associated with cattle drovers, who were alleged 
to have used them as stances, although these were generally 
in the open (Haldane 1952, p. 36). Others are connected with 
Prince Charles Edward, usually without any foundation. One 
cave, which I have myself used in company with other climbers, 
is, however, reliably associated with the Prince. It is situated 
in the Braes of Glenmoriston near Allt Coire Mheadhoin, 
a tributary of the River Doe, and has been described and 
illustrated by Alex. Ross (Blaikie 1897, frontispiece and plates 
between pp. 60-61, p. 61n). This cave, then known as Coiraghoth 
(Coiredhogha), was occupied by the Prince from 24th to 
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28th July 1746 (Forbes 1895, pp. 343-4 and 1896, pp. 380-1). 
A clear stream runs through the cave, part of which has 
been roughly partitioned off by stone boulders. 

Two inhabited caves mentioned in Martin's classic account 
(1703, p. 163) deserve attention. He relates that caves on the 
west coast of Raasay were used by persons accompanying 
their cattle at the summer grazing, and by fishermen, while 
Calum Maclean, a native of the island, informs me that these 
same caves were associated at a later date, according to local 
tradition, with illicit distilling and whisky smuggling. A second 
inhabited cave, at Uah Vearnag ! on the north coast of Islay 
was said to accommodate 200 men. It was divided into two 
parts, the western portion being used as a bedchamber, with 
its own fireplace and chairs, and the eastern part containing 
a corn-kiln (Martin 1703, p. 241).2 


NOTES 


1 This name is not to be identified with any appearing on the 1” O.S. 
map. 

2* It would be of great interest to identify the cave in question, and 
examine the remains of the corn-kiln. 
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Place-Name Conference at St. Andrews, 1957 


From ioth-17th August 1957, a conference on “Scottish 
Place-Names” was held at St. Andrews under the auspices 
of the British Council of Archeology. “About 200 people 
attended. Besides excursions into Angus, Perthshire and Fife 
to study places of archeological interest in the region, four 
papers were read on toponymical subjects: 


IIth August: Dr. F. T. Wainwright, “Place-Names and 
the History of Scotland” 

13th August: Professor Angus Matheson, “The Celtic 
Element in Scottish Place-Names” 

15th August: Dr. O. K. Schram, “The Germanic Element 
in Scottish Place-Names” 

16th August: Dr. W. F. H. Nicolaisen, “Problems of 
Place-Name Study”. 


It is planned to publish these papers and some additional 
contributions in book form in the near future. 
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